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SECTION II 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEMINAR 



Monday Moming. Marcli 14 

' ’ > ■ * : ■ 

**Neir Opportunities in Agricultural Education”: Homer E. Ed»rards, Field 

Hepresentatiye, Agr. Eduo* 

, / ' Division of Vocational and 

Technical Education 

It is a- distinct honor and a personal privilege to speak to this 
group today as you begin- a full week of much needed* cooperative effort and 
deliberation aimed toward the iiig>rovement of vocational, education in ag^- 
culture within the central and major agricultural area of these United 
States, - . ' 

It would be presumptious for me to offer you any new .foxmula for 
success in providing vocational education for agricultural occupations when, 
in fact, I have observed very few of your many successful local and state 
programs^ Please allow me, theU^ to raise some issues wlthr you for your 
continued delibera^on this week as you wo^ with eaqh other in- plo'tbing a 
course in this broad area of vocational education. 

The wording of PL 88-2t0 provides the expansion of opportunity. Our 
challenge is to detexmine specific needs -for vocational education in agri- 
culture, then to package and Sell our combined best thinking. 

The tena "vocational agriculture” no longer describes a specific 
course or program. It %s now a genezdc name or umbrella under which we 
must design many separate programs of vocational education aimed to provide 
systeimtlc educational experiences that prepare the individuals enrolled 
for a specific entry job in an occupation where agricultural skills and 
knowledges are necessary for compet^cy, or programs whose purpose is to 

upgrade individuals now working in an agricultural occupation, 

• ... . ' > , 

The basic purpose; of the Vocational Act of 19^3' makes our area of ? 
opportunity 'people” centered, oiir concern is, and should be, with people*. 
If as a nation, we are to achieve more closely our goal of full employment 
and opportunity for everyone, we must point our efforts at people— all of 
the people, Bnployers think first of needs, then jobs, then people. Vo- 
cational educators are charged with the responsibility of thinking first of 
people, then jobs, then programs that fit people into personally satisfying 
and challenging jobs. To quote the act— so that persons of all ages in all 
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communities in the state— will have ready access to vocational training or 
retraining— which is of high quality— which is realistic in light of actual 
or anticipated opportunities for gainful employment— and which is suited to 
theit*— needs , —interests , —^d ability to profit from such training. It is 
this content that X must opei*ate in attempting to analyze our new opportu- 
nities in agricultural education. 

One other point that I urge you to keep in mind as we look for our 
opp^tonities is this: Evezyone does not need vocational education in agri- 

cu^^re but our goal should be to make vocational education in agriculture 
avHu.able to those people who want,”^ed» and can use it. 

Let's analyze our opportunities for service, some nw, some old, but 
perhaps unfilled. We' must consider (1) high school preparatory programs, 

(2) post-high bchool preparatory programs, (3) technician programs^ (4) 
adult or continuing educatloh programs for those now employed in agri- 
cultural occupations, and (5) manpower programs for those presently un- 
employed or underemployed. 

High School Preparatory Programs. The preppnderence Of evidence seems to 
indicate that there is a need for vocational education in the high school. 
We know that many youth drop-out before completing high school and many 
more will complete their fozmal education with high school graduation and 
Seek immediate employment or enter pai^ership in a fazm business. 

It is my opinion that we need to continue to provide high school 
programs starting at least by iihe 10th grade and preferably in the. 9th 
grade and/or age 14. These programs, may be exploratory in nature, but 
definitely vocational. They should lead %q specialized courses at the 
upper high school or post-high level although there is also need for some 
specia.! courses for you with special needs 

t 

Post-High School Preparatory Programs. States have developed different 
patterns in post-high school vocational education. I have separated post-V 
high school pro grmns from technician pingrams as X believe there is a 
difference. Our main challenge in post-high school programs is probably 
the combining of students who haye started a vocational program while in 
high, school with students who did not have that opportunity. In talking 
about post-high school programs, let's not assume high school graduation 
as a prerequisite. , / 

Technician Programs, In my< mind, the word "tec^ician" implies those pro- 
grams of vocational specialization that, requiia* for completion a minimum 
of one „year intensive jjistruction beyond high school graduation, and of 
course, less than a ^ baccalaureate degree. Li these programs, there is 
additional emphasis on the ^"why"„as well as the "how." 

.a 

Adult Education. This division of vocational education in agriculture may 
sti!|l be one of our great areas of opportunity. What percentage of our 
employed people in fanning and other agrlcull^ral occupations are now 
enrolled in systematic vocational education aimed toward inq>rovement of 
occupational efficiency? The courses offered must be of the highest , 
quality and probably apecialized teachera are rieeded. Our job is to 
package and sell a quality product, not only tp those who’ may enroll, but 
to those who help in the financing and administering of such programs. 
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Manpower Development and Training. We have done very little in ‘^e pro- 
motion and packaging of HDTA pingirams in agricultural occupations. Mo one 
else can assess the need and promote courses better than we. The law 
specifies that underemployed people are eligible for this training as well 
as„uhen^ployed« We must convince Ehqployment Security and Department of 
Labor people of the need for training and perhaps specifically show them 
the possibilities. I thinlc we owe our public this service. 

Across the lines, I have drawn in this analysis, let^s draw five 
more— horizontally or vertically as you choose. 

Production Faiwlhg, Particularly at the high school and the adult levels, 
production farming is now and probably alw 2 ^ will be our foremost program. 
We cannot neglect it as we look for new opportunities to be of service to 
people. 

We still are not providing enough competent graduates to fill the 
vacancies on commercial farms, ^e, average age of farm operators continues 
to increase. Farming is an industry that produces new wealth. It is the 
largest individually owned business |in the world. 

a dynamic, changing industry requiring increasingly 
competent workers. It is a growing industry whose image is Improving as 
we face the population explosion. To maintain our present diet, we must 
double our food output within 35 years on no . more than 8^ more land. The 
time to train these production specialists is now. 

Our adult programs must become more specific and systematic to serve 
the needs of ^present farm operators. We must consider a two or three year 
farm bUsineiss "analysis approach in addition to ongoing programs featuring 
production practices* 

Production Agriculture— Other Than Farming, The increasingly affluent 
society in this country opens wide vistas of educational opportunity in 
the rapidly expanding agricultural production business of what we|*e 
luxuries a few short years ago— flowers, flowering plants, shade trees, 
grass, turf, specialty crops, and livestock. 

t. i . 

Ih many states, all vocational education programs of this type are 
new for vocational agriculture. We must design high quality vocational 
programs at all levels, high school through adult. 

Processing Agricultural Products, this is new ground to plow. We have 
not even determined where the line fences are going to be. The only 
guideline we have at present is the. wording of pur vocational legislation, 
"Any occupation involving knowledge and skills in agricultural subjects, 
thus requires competencies in one or more of the primary areas of plant 
science, soil science, animal science, farm management, agricultural 
mechanization and agricultural leadership." 

Let's use good judgment and logic as we explore our educational 
opportunities here, teinperlng our. judgment with the challenge that vo- 
cational education is people centered and we are vocational educators. 

Trade and industrial educators can cooperate with us or help us build the 
line fence if o^p is needed. 
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Agrlcult^ Products, too« is noir gspund and an area 

In which we must cooperate with others in getting the job done* We nnst 
woxk in close cooperation with our Distributive Eduea^n Specialists as 
we search for opportunities to be of service to people of all ages. 

Remember that the goal is to provide competent peo^e for jobs rather than 
to bicker over procedural details* 

Servicing Production Agriculture. This 'is fertile ground and an area we 
can plow deep* I would farther divide this field into two categories : / 

(1) Services for people in production agriculture such as fann 
machinery repair and maintenance, artificial breedii^ technician (Spraying 
or fertilizing services, etc*, farm record analysib plus many others* 

(2) Agricultural services for other people such as landscaping, 
pazk and recreational areas management, care of bets, care of riding 
horses, etc* 

The last three areas I have mentioned are, of course, all new areas 
of opportunity* All are based on a prosperous production agriyulture where 
the continued trend toward specialization deaiands new kinds of programs* 

I am completely confident that we professional educators can and 
will find these new and exciting opportunities, but, new opportunities 
bring nes and increased responsibilities to state staff members* Our 
program must and will be evaluated* We must compete for fluids with- all 
other occupational fields and must prove our judgment* 

Program evaluation will be based on (1 ) the competency of our 
graduates and (2) the ability of the graduates to obtain placement in 
their chosen occupational co^etency* We may not like this, but it will ' 
be a factor in our future* As we face this challenge, may I suggest that 
all of us read and re-read the nefw objectives bulletin prepaid by a hard- 
working committee of our peexs and adopted by our group as well as the 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education* Our teachers, too, need 
to become completely familiar with this document* 

As members of the state supervisory and teacher education staffs, 
you are charged with the duty of determining direction for your state pro- 
gram of vocational education in agriculture* Your presm^ce at this mSeting 
indicates your interest* May I take a few minutes to mention some new or ^ 
added responsibilities I think are important: 

1 * WE MUST INFUJEKCE THE KIND AND NUMBER OF SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 
STARTED WITHIN THE STATE: “ 

; a* To prevent duplication of effort* 

°b* To assure the variety needed in the state* 
o* To place the programs in the areas of the state where needed, 
d* To select the best equipped institution* 
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Th® mpld inorsAse voc»tionAl iohool* And ooMmnity ooX1a8®8 

isiAkAtt tbii respoASibillty liWAdlAtA And nott dlffleolt. ^ 

it. HE MOST TOSfER A OMTIimillG DIUOGDE Hllg BH PIOTtEB aOOPS .TO ife 

BB ro iWBIE THE PRECISE TEI (^UWSDIG OOH PEIB ICIES B1PI01BRS 

EKPECT OP BESOOIIHG BIPIOTBBS AT THE SEVBRU. ARBRS OP 

BPIOIMENT. 

A* Tbese groves ArA wllXlng And A«flriU>ttA to WAik Tfith US • 

b« Tkoro sbould bo it otAte oonsiilting connittoo for oAob 
mjor ooeupAtionAl AxbA in tho stAto* 

o« UtiliAO the work of HAtlonAl ooMidttooA idien AVAllAblo. 

.. d. Keep In ooMHunioAtion with peigihbprlng stAtes* y 

0* l^ivide AtAff roapontiblUl^' to Aohiore a oloee noriclng 
rolAtionshlp on a mntlnui^ bAOit.' 

. . f« lb noiiy casos» these people Ate i»t fABlllAr with our program 
or its aony opportunities for sexwiee* We osnnot sssune they 
win be enthuslAStic towArd us. Wo Must prove our Ability. 

g. Those Are new groups for most of us. Use Trude Assoclstlons 
end University speoislists in msldng oontsets. 

h. Ihsist on job Analysis within the different levels of 
beginning employAent. 

3. m HOST MAKE SORE THAT PROGRRHS AEB OP SIOTICIBIT BKPAIITH 

iOlD IXPTH TO ASSURE BIPlDIABimT. 

a. This inelndas hl^ standards for' supaivlssd oeoi^tlonal 

experience. ^ 

b. PrepAritOry vooAtional programs require supervised ooou- 
pAtional experience comensurAte with the students 

' occupAtional objective. . 

C. Written agreements Are essentisl to proteat the sbident. the 
schoolt and ^e employer. 

d. The graduate when pilacedt proves the worth of the program. Ho 
must be competent^ at the level trained. 

a • ' . 

4. WB MUST RECOGNIZE AND PIAN EOR INCREASED MOBIUTT OF PEOPLE. 

a. * Many students will start a program Ih one school and coiqplete 

in another • or transfer from a comprehensive high school to an I 
area vocational school. Repetition' should be kept. to a ndnimum. 

b. Is there a oonmoih body of knowledge that shpuld be achieved in 
grades 9 and 10 f^m which preparatory students go into the 
various specialised progransT 

c. Can we prepa:^ and agree on a job analysis that fits in logical 
sequence for ^rious levels of oonpetenceT 

d. Consideration should be given to teaching on the basis of 

occupational objective rather than community needs—A horizontal 
rather than a vertical approach. - \ 



V. 
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5. WB HOST BOHS FUTEAVS B)TO PREFABAToic FBOQRAH5 WHERE STDOEHIS OF 
USStER ABILm OR OBSIRE CAN BEGIN EHPIOlltQNT ON A lEHPORAR; OR 
FEBHANENT BASIS. 

As we explore our role in occupational education* we should see 
and identify hierarchies of jobs in agricultural occupations* 

This insight night be stated as providing for **open*ended" occu- 
pational preparation* It night start wi& occupational preparation 
at the high school level, fron which students nay nove into vo- 
cational prograns at the post-high school or junior college level, 
and in sone cases, into a foux^year college* Each of the 
occupational currlculuns nust lead to an Identifiable occupation* 
We must find job opportunities and vocational prograns for the ^ 
person with leds ability and assist in renovlng the stigna of 
service occupations in or out of agrlcultuMl occupations* There 
is dignity in work— in conpetence at every level— and in t^ing a 
place or contributing to the goals of our society* 

Most pr^aratoxy prograns begin with a co^ion body of skills atid 
knowledge that can start' at a fairly early age* Let's not buy 
the idea of postponing vocational education until after high 
school, '' 

6* ^ MOST DETERMINE THE NUMBER AND KINDS OF TEACHERS WE NEED, THEN 
ACTIVIELY RECRUIT AND PREPARE THEM TO DO A HIGH QUALITY JOB OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* 

a* Consider new prograns , retirenents , . pronotions , and number 
leaving teaching in determination of number* 
b* There are some decisions to be made as to source of teachers 
for Vocational education— cpllege graduates in agricultural 
education, college graduates in agriculture, successful* agri- 
cultural experience^ when and where will education course work 
be done, amount of occupational experi^ce needed* 
c*. Teaching must become a more desia?ed occupation* 

7. WE MUST PROVIDE A SISTEMATIC PROGRAM OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR 
BOTH OUR PRESENT TEACHERS AND THOSE WHO FILL NEW POSITIONS * 

a. Retreading is not enough* Three hours of landscape horticulture 
will not change a dairy major to a horticultural specialist* 
b* We must take steps to eliminate the fear of present teachers 
that they nust teach all^ agricultural occupations or lose out; 
and to prevent below-ave;?age teachers from changing present 
• program to a poorer program in emerging agricultural occupations* 
c* Keeping up with scientific progress in all specialists is 
becoming more important dally* A systematic in-service tralh^ 

Ing schedule must be devised and some degree of teacher 
V .selection for enrollment maintained* 
d* In some states, teacher education departments need* to be 

enlarged to provide personnel whose main concern is in-service 
training* * 

e* Ih-service ‘teacher education programs must reco^lze *010 need 
for 12 moh'th teacher employnent* Concentrated courses or drive- 
in courses are needed* ; * 
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8/ WE HOST SHOW THE WAT IN SHAItmG. 

. a> 'Teaching materials 

1m National contracts 

2« Share state prepared materials with each other* Keep others 
Infozned as to plws to prevent needless duplication* 

3* High quality Is e^iftentlal* 

4* Only by sharing responsibility can we produce the needed 
materials for emerging needs* 

5* Successful teachers shdid.d be used In the preparation of 
teaching materials —be practical* If used, give them time 
to do a conq^etmt jobb 

6* Teaching aids arb as iiiqportant as source units, modules and 
course outlines* ^ 

f ' , * 

b* Sharing with other vocational services 

'' 1* There is a job to be done* let's build on the combstencles 

' of o^ educators and take the lead in co- 

operation* 

2* We have competencies that can be made available to o'Uier 
services* / 

3* Consider job analysis, courso^bullding, teaching, in- 
^ service training, teaching materials* 

c*. Facilities and equipment between local departments and between 
program areas* . 

9.° WE MUST BE MORS 'OONCEI 9 IED WITH PROGRAM GOALS (COMPETENCE 41ND 
. £MP]^YABIIITT) THAN Wm PR)CE0UI^ 

V , • 4 * ■ 

4* Lrmovatlon should be cultivated.*' We need new Ideas* 

J>* High program goals require better facillt^s for learning, 
equipment, supplies, teaching materials* ' . 

10* . WE MUST INCREASE AND IMPROVE STATE PROFESSIONAL STAFF* 

a* Variety of programs demand more supervision and leadership 
from the state level* 

b* Someone must keep up to .date on speclallzOd programs* 

Delegation of responsibility Is essential* 
c* We are working with more groups and indlVldu^s, consulting 
committees, local school boards, colleges, area schools, etc. 

' Contacts must be made, informational materials are needed* 
d* New occupations are emerging* ' * 

e* Consider need for advanced study, research, sabbatical leave, ‘ 

. instructional aids, etc* 

f* Let's maintain a continuity of leadership by locating and r 
employing yoqnger people into state positions. 
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Icu proba'oi^ Mve rjtdd iJiAt few apociflc new programs have been 
mentioned and that most^ef my discussion on issues has been in generalities. > 
Many important areas of agricultural.. education such as follow-up .records, 
the need for experimental and pilot programs, jrouth organizations., re- 
searcht contests, and awards, the image of agriculture, and administrative 
policy have been omitted but are not of less importance. 

For those omitted and for those mentioned, our next , step is to 
agree on'pi^ciples of operation as we have' already agreed on the objec- 
tives, Ihls confermce will help solidify our thi^ing so that positive 
action;. can and will take place in each state in the i*eglon. Kr. Hunsicker 
pledges his assistance and that of the Washington Office. I can speak for 
the Region V office and for my unknown' partner in the Region VI office in 
stating we are at your service where we can be of help to In fact, 

we need your help in detezminlng where we can be of greateH assistance. 

Your ^andld opinion as to our role is solicited. 

It is my honest opinion that we face an ever increasing opportunity 
and x^sponsibility in vocational education for agricultural occupations. 

We^ave the desire, the capacity, and the will to move forward and we will. 



a 






Memorial Service to Claude Mlnteer ^ 

Claude C. Minteerf Associate Professorf Bheritus, Department of 
Agricultural Education* University of Nebrasks^.* died Monday* January 17* 

196 $ at the age of ??• 

On Januai^ 28* 19^9 f following discharge from the army, C.-O*' 
^Minteer began his teaching service in vocational agriculture at Bratton- 
Unlon Consolidated School in southeast Nebraska* . 

Ja Jmie* 1919 * be was given the opportunity by Dr* H* E. Bradford 
to become a member of the newly established Department of Agriculture and 
Home ^ohomics Education of the University of Nebraska* His work 
officially started at the University Sept^ber 1* 1919* 

I . 

"C. C** " as he was known by his many friends, was bom in Conrad* 

Iowa and moved to Neligh* Nebraska at* the age of 21. , He graduated from 
Iowa state College with a B* of Sc. degree in 1916. • His master’s degree 
^was received at Nebraska in 1922. He also attended Cornell University. 

In the 35 years with the University of Nebraska, all bjuit two and 
one-half years wore directly connected with the vo-ag ^teacher-training ^ 
work. The "time-out" was as Assistant lErector of War Training, duiing 
World War II* 

't 

Four hundred and eighty-seven men completed qualifications as 
vo-ag instructors under Professor Minteer’s. guidance. He has watched 
with pride as these men advanced' to important positions in Nebmska and 
all points east, wesb* north* and sou^. 

• * ' ' , ■ ■ V ' 

Professor Hipteer retlmd from the University of Nebraska in 195^* 
For the next four years he woiked with the state highway testing laboratory. 
Mr. l^teer was a 30-year member of the American-.;>Iogion, a membdr of the 
Masonic Lodge 19 AF&AM* 3cottish.' Hite* Shrine, Gamma Sigma Delta, Phi 
Delta Kappa* Lambda Chi Alpha, and School Masters Club of Nebraska. 
Survivors include his wife, Susan, of 1120 N. 37th Street, Lincoln, < 
Nebraska; son, Bruce* a teacher in* the Scottsbluff public schools; and 
two sisters. ^ 



Central States Seminar Program 

’ • ** * i • ’ . . ' ‘ 

■Tuesday Meming. March 1 ^ 

Business Meeting ; Chaixnan, C« V. Roderick » Missouri ^ 

- Secretary* Arnold Cordes* Wisconsin 

1* ^estion: Shall we continue this 13-state Regional Conference as 

conducted in the past? • ^ ' 

Motion by ^rold Byrata* seconded by Bay Agan* to continue 
the RegipnaX Conference* Motion carried by voice vote. 

2. Question: What is the p)4f erred tine for this Regional Conference? 

'-V" - 

Motion b^ Harold Crtan* seconded by Ray Agan* to hold . 
conferehpe on dates covparable to this year. Doyle. Beyl 
no vedr R^yd Doering seconded* to anehd the notion that 
the first Conference session begin Monday at 1:00 p.n. 

The Anandnent was lost by a^20 to 16 vote. The original 
notion was then passed ^ a-voice vote. 

3« .Question:* What is the preferred length of the Regional Conference? 

Motion by Curtis Weston* seconded by De Alton* that 
detexnination of conference length be decided by the 
progran connittee. . Motion carried by voice vote. 

4. Neal Gingery* Nebraska* announced the dates of the Nebraska Research 
Conference-^-August 2 to 4* 1966. 

5* The Chaiman announced the Noninating Connittee nenbers as follow^ 
Harry Nesnsn* Harold Urton* Ray Agan* and Clarence Bundy* Chaiim^, 

6 ^> A poll was taken as a guide to Honer Edwards to detemine workshop 
preferences in the Technical Progran areas : 



7. 

8 . 



a. Organisation of a National Toung 
Earner organisation ^ 

b. Off-fam agricultural equipnent 

c. FFA eqcecutive secretaries 

d. Instructional naterials 

e. Earn business analysis 

f. ; Off-farm agricultural mechanics 
g» Agri-business 

h. Disadvantaged youth 



- 9 votes 

- 17 votes 

- 10 votOs 

- 22 votes 

- 11 votes 

- 14 votes 

- 9 votes 

- 9 votes 



A show of hands indicated the group present to be in favor of shifting 
the scheduled Eriday nomine progran to Thursday evening and Conference 
adjournment to follow that session. ^ 



The Business Meeting was adjourned at 8:35 a.m. 






"Objectives, Goals, or Fundamentals 

or- High School Instructional Program": Ray Agan, 

Kansas State University 

/ 4 . ' 

- For a.period of time, idilch seemed like several years, we asked 
ourselves at this conference the question: Is* vocational agriculture at 

the crossroads, which way should' we go! Today we ftod^ourselves rocketed 
down a multi-lane road with much traffic *away beyond that well«JWom cross- 
road upon which we circled for so' long* The propellant for our, rocketing 
' is the Iforris^ezkins Law, the Vocational Education Act of 19^3t which we 
now find ourselves attepqpting to control, attempting to Implement to the 
I best advantage. The question of *Vhen" is past— we now search for a more 
coi^lete anther to the question of "How. " 

..Modem objectives for vocational and technical education in agri- 
culture havu been well outlined for us in an off ice of education bulletin 
under this title. Basically they follow our conference outline today or 
we follow them even thou^ the rough Outline for our conference was 
prepared before the bulletin was distributed. The three major objectives 
seem me to be (1) to develop conq[)etencies in production agriculture, (2) 
to. develop the teaching of agxacultusal occupational opportunities, and (3) 
to provide occupational eiqperience progvsms. The other three (a) placement 
(b) bumaxi relations, and (c) leadership, seem to mo to blend into the first 
th^e, and perhaps fit well into the future farmer part of our program of 
instruction. The question of "how" has grown until we worry about how to 
adequately teach just one phase of the program in the time we have. With 
the techni.oal knowledge, of production agriculture doubling before the next 
decade, how can we even adequately teach this phase of our field? Edu- 
cation must step up its prooess if it is to keep step with society. Jin 
exainple of tee accelerated speed with which we are con 9 eting .is shown in 
the fact that it took 112 years for the science of photography to move 
from discovery to use commercially. It took 56 years for tee same process 
with the telephone, 35 years with the radio, 15 years for radar,. 12 years 
for television, 6 years for the atom bomb, and 5 years for transistors. 

This accelemtion of Social change is followed with the phenomena of en- 
\ largement of social organization £uid mass processing of people. 

We becomb acquainted with the word "cybernation" which refers to 
both the manipulation wd fabrication of matexdal objects by automation 
and to tee manipulation of symbols by computers. Ustog the word 
' "cybernation" saves continually repeating "automation and computers," 
and it eliminates the sense Of rigid mechanization that tends to be 
semantically associated with the word automation. The word cybernetics 
came from tee Greek word meaning steersman or helmsman. In the chemical 
Industry, teis process of cybernation has cut production jobs by 3 per 
cent since 1956 while output has increased by 27 per cent. In the steel 
industry, it has- made 17^000 less jobs and increased production by 20 per 
cent. Bell telephone now handles 50 per cent more calls with 10 per cent 
less people. The Bureau of Census had 50 statisticians on a job in I960 
that required 4,100 employees 10 years before. In agriculture, the meat 
industry has 28,000 fewer workers and has increased output by 3 per cent. 



The f aimer • likewise » now produces food for himself and 31 others. This 
figure in 19^ was himself and. 15 others, Sot cybernation has come to 
faming, agriculture, •" 

We are not only faced with this type of change as we attempt to 
educate, but we also are challenged to teach a population on the move 
where every year one American in five changes his address and one person 
.in four now lives in a state other than the one in which he was bom. As 
vocational educators, we have the problem of preparing experts in the 
phenomenon of accelerated social change and the phenomena of large 
organisations and mass processing of people. All this indicates that 
i^roved methods must be found-nnethods become more and more important 
in their relationship to the subject matter. Increased attention to 
methodology is a must when we fully realize that added to the rapidly 
growing production^griculture body of knowledge we also have a verv 
real and pressing obligation, if we are to fulfill our function 
adequately as outlined in objectives 2. and 3*-that of teaching occu» 
patlonal opportunities and providing occupational experience programs • 
These three tasks, seem to crowd to the foreground of the. task of teach- 
ing vocational agriculture. The question of "how" gets louder and 
louder* 

The number one fact to consider in approaching the solution to 
this program seems .to be that we are working in a situation where the 
future in subject matter and the future in agricultural opportunities 
are a rapidly grci|wlng unknown quantity. The number two fact to consider 
is that the educated person is the one who solves life 's problems Well 
and continually strives to keep abreast of newly found infomatlon— 
intellectual curiousity we might call it. Last night I was with Neal 
Ginge^ when he ran into an ex-student of his from Nebraska, here in 
Chicago to market cattle. The man was certainly abreast of the new 
developments in the field of cattle production, Howeve^^ I don't 
suppose he has been in a foxmal education program for several yearn, 

B,E* 'tolls me he advised him not to go to college In those days when he 
graduated from high school, but he did give him that spark of intellec- 
tual curiosity which kept him successful Ih modem farming. Thirdly,, it 
is mom and more iii^ort^t that the educated person has the ability to 
understand and get along well with all the peoples of the world. How 
can we do this? What methods of teaching become most important? 

* * * ♦ 

The critical elements of teaching method apparently include the 
processes .of mcalled use, cause and effect, and repetition by doing, 

- Interest must be native, or induced by the method. We then have a 
vertical cross sectioning of objectives. Horizontally, we have the 
objectives of production agriculture, occupational opportunities, and 
occupation eaqpe^ience*.,. Vertically, we have the objectives of thinking, 
understanding, wd applying. The subject matter to supply the meat 
which attaches to the,' skeleton of teaching method starts with those 
desirable and wor|;h^hile things the students are tending to do— for 
us— what they do. vocationally and agriculturally, but it is very 
important that we ,star!t where they are. 



p 3 T drawing teaching nbihods and subject matter f Iran these 
perceptive e3q>erlences of sjsudents, basic concepts iuty be established 
which* when applied ^rough^e thinking and understanding processes* 
make It possible that decisions may be made* goals established* strate^es 
planned* work organised* and application made. Basic concepts* thus 
taught* grow like snowballs rolled in wet snow as they are applied. It 
matters not if the area of ^technical subject matter ire call X is not in 
the curriculum* if we have, .done these ether things well with the subject 
we use. Of course* subject matter must be earefUUy selected* but it 
cannot all be taught. This is not entirely new. Cotton raising has not ^ 
customarily been taught In' the Vocational agriculture prograiris of Kansas. 
Yet* I dare say that a well-trained graduate of Kansas vocational agri- 
culture would have the ability to successfully fain in a cotton area 
because he would use the same concepts of crop production in Kiansas-- 
blending them with new techniq[ues and knowle^es idileh he has learned to 
acquire* analsrze* and. apply. The* three "a*s " of' knowledge— acquiring* 
analyzing* and applying combined with, basic concepts reiralting from e^- 
catlon experience become the key to racoess of the educated youth in a 
world of knowledge new and strange to him. 

Another exanqple comes in the area of occupations. Assu|ning the 
average worker In agricultural occupations changes jobs seven times in 
his career* an important part of the educational process becomes the 
teaching of the . ability to acquire infomation at the proper tii^ about 
now unknown occupations* analyze both the occupation and self for 
compatabllll^ and decide whether the self has the ability to apply his 
traits toward success in the occupation under consideration. This is a 
dlffereht objective than covering a panqphlet or tepetbopk about occu- 
pations. Many f inns have learned to protect themselves against 
catastrophic change by diversifying. What about protecting the to- 
dlvidual by diversifying him? A *four- job man ” idgbt work one week of 
the month in an automobile plant* another week in a steel mill* another 
week in a packing house* and a fourth week in an eleetronics warehouse. 
This worker would develop a diversity of skills and proluibly develop 
grea*^r capacity for self-renewal. He would bo protected against total* 
quick* and arbitrary obsolescence* and could change jobs and job skills 
in increments rather than as a total package. I think this also has 
the objectives of vocational agricultural educational programs. 

The objective of giving the student a body of concepts abopt . 
self and practice in applying such concepts throucji the understandings 
and thinking processes involved in new ecoiqpational situatlcwis becomes 
the more ir^rtant objective* but it leads to a much inqproved process 
over the trial and error process at the 7**job changing periods of an 
occupational career* I would not shggest in this preparation that«we 
.ijte give eoqphasls to the area of human relations and leadership. 

As cymmation develops in our world of occupations* we have increased 
need mr educational objectives which point toward human relationships. 

To re^ew the developments which 'point strongly to this need* we need 
to recall that first we. had the .i^‘ at Work* and then the man and the 
machine at work* and finally we frequently have only the maehine at work. 
The mai^ is often removed from the locale of the work* When he is removed 
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there is the likelihood that some iiii|>ortant social outputs have been 
renoved. When these are removed they become an important objective for 
our educational process -•these more closely ^ire allied with the objec- 
v^tives for citizhnshipt leadership f etc* We . might call it Mr* Future 
Farmer's influence on the life in the streets oT .a big city* 

A simple example lies in ireplacing the man at the comer news- 
stand with a metal b^ that holds newspapers and allows us to take a 
newspaper when we iz|sert a coin* ^e changeover is made by an economic 
calculation# but what social oulputs are lost? The newspaper vendor was 
eyes on the street* He saw evexything that .oceurred on md around his 
comer: It was to his interest to see that it remained a nice comer# a 
safe comer* Those who were out to do harm had to anticipate those eyes 
and had to antioipate vendor .was a steady source of informaUon 

for the police* He was# in short, an important part of the social control 
of the city neighborhood* The newspaper vendor was also an expert in 
Small talk* Thd. regular customer not only got a newspaper,” but also a 

verbal account of the latest baseball scores, the latest oormption, the 
latest happenihgS/.of Eli^ Taylor* The vendor had an interest in 
talking as part of friendly service to old customers, and the customer 
had a regular excuse for talking to the vendor* In the city city, a 
person needs an excuse to talk to others on the street, wd be talked 
to--to be smaU-talk agents of society, and help knit together people 

who tend to pull apart into enclaves and sub^cvQ.tures* 

/ 

Hy thS time we retire the newspaper vendor from the comer and 
replace him by a metal box, we have usually also closed up the curbside 
grocery, movix|g it inside the supermarket, and we have usually also taken 
off his beat the policeman and put into a radio car# so he pan cover 
more territory* At the same time', we also build apartment houses ,so 
that they face away from the street and are buttoned up p> the street, 

A^'so that the old lady on the third floor who used to see everything has 
had her eyes removed from* the Street, and then, of course, we have quite 
literally lost control of what goes on in iiie street* The walls do not 
' see and the coin-operated machines do not see, and people who do inter- ^ 
act are people who do not care* Society fragments into small -sub- 
cultures whose members, care abwt one another but do not feel responsible 
for outsiders* This contributes to the situation where in the most 
advanced cities of the most advanced societies in the year 19^6, neither 
adult nor child can engage in the siiig>le act of going out for a walk in 
the. evenings in safety* We need to wonder about a civilization that is 
one-fiftb jungle, where the interactions of men with men in daily affairs 
have been so altered that, by any criteria of civility, we are headed 
in the wrong direction* /nils situation implies much for* objectives for 
our educational system* 

Also isqportant in our consideration of objectives for education 
is the fact that for every student with the I.Q* of 120 there is a 
student with an I*Q* of 80* We must also keep in mind that there are 
actually five types of intelligence: (1) memorization, (2) cognition 

(understanding), (3) convergent thinking, (4) divergent thinking 
(creativity, ways of seeing items), and (5) evaluation (good*, bad, 
beautiful)* 

♦ * 

. 
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Oar schools in tho past have emphasized the number one and tuo 
types of intelligence* This ,does not peet the needs of all our pupils* 
Churchill was good in the number four type of intelligence t but was 
quite poor in nuttlber five* 



With so much to teachi if our teaching objectives can be to 
organize the world of agricultural objects and events into a smaller 
numbqr of categories oallbd concepts and pezhaps' the coneepts furttor 
organized into hierarchies of* rank as those used in the biological- 

Sciences • and if the’ student "leams by doing" in applying himself • using 
his peculiar set of qualifications and characteristics, following the 
basic steps of scientific thinking and seeing the cause and effect 
relationships related to developing understandings and if in all this 
proves he learns to live with Ids fellow man. we yield a better 
educated individual more aptly prepared to meet tomorrow's world of 
yet jufidiscovered subject matter and the .yet unidentified agricultural 
occupations* 



"Teaching Basic Production Agriculture": Harold Shoaf* Assistant 

State Supervisor. Kansas 

1* According to the Sistitutuion of Life Insurance analysis of the 
Federal Reserve Bbard Study, the fact was revealed that young \ 
^ men ars moving into faming at about the same proportion as any\ 
other business* 



,^* Iq a study by Professor Howard Bradley of Kansas State University. 
25*9 per cent of 1959 agrieultare graduates are now employed in 
faming with 12*6 per cant in farm related occupations, for a total 
of 38*5 per cent in occupations related to faming* 

There Are 3*7 million famers in the Uhited States* Considering 
years as an average life of famers.* this would meah'a need of 
92.500 to replace. those retiring from the field* In Kansas there 
are approximately 100.000 famOrs* Assuming 40 years is the 
average life of a famer. this ^buld mean that Kansas needs 2.500 
trained famers to replace thoSe passing away** Ih 19^5 there were 
1 1335 seniors graduating from ypcatiohal agriculture in Kansas* If 
' all graduates went into faming, there still would not be enough 
trained individuals to supply the need for skilled famers* 

4* . Businessmen who specialize ^ particular fields should be brought 
into thp vocational agriculture, departments- to give up-to-date 
instructipns* Too long has one teacher endeavored to know all the 
answers to all problems in all fields* 



5* A change of curriculum which will allow individuals to select 
specific areas, such as chemistry, horitculture. f am machinery, 
fam power, sales and services, on a semester schedule is being 
used on a pilot basis in K^sas* This has been popular and will 
Increase* 
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.6* Unification in Kamsas mean less departments* more moltiple 
f .teacher departoents serving more students than in the past* The 
belotr-average department will not survive in the future regardless 
of the courses* « 

7* From the beginning of nan until the year 1830, the world reached a 
population of one billion people* 3h the next 100 years, the world 
population rose to two billion people* From 1939 'ontil the present ^ 
day we saw this increase to 3.2 biUlon people* By 1980 the forecast 
is 4*5 billion people in the world* As teachers of vocational agri- 
culture, these stktistics pose a vital responsibility in teaching 
the production of food and fibre* Those sky-rocketing demands must 
epme mainly from United States, Canada, and Western BUrope* This 
could create quite a change in the farming picture, in the next four 
years* At the saSM time, our stodqpile of food is disappearing at 
an alarming rate* The excess food wo have called a surplus is now 
becoming a strategic reserve* Neville Honsicker, United States Office 4 
of Education, Washington, D.C*, estimatos that 70 per cent of agrd- 
culture teaching in the future will be in the area of production 
agriculture* 

8* The teaching of production agriculture will be of utmost Importance . 
in those states who are basically responsible for the production 
of food and fibre* 



^'Agricultural Occupational Opportui^ties**: Gilbert Guiler, Ohio 

Webster says, '^Oj^rtunity" is at an appropriate or favorable time* 

Why should we teach about occupations in agriculture or career selection? 

From the new Bulletin No* 4 - Objective No* 3 cn page 5 reads as follows: 

1* "To Develop and Understanding of , and appxeclatiop for career 
opportunitd.es in agHoulture and the preparation Reeded to eiitp r 
and progress in agricultural occupations* " 

We as supervisors and teacher educators have a responsibility in 

seeing that this objective is carried out ly teachers in Hie schoolS;^ 

2* Today agriculture is broad and complex involving hundreds of pro- 
fessional and technical occupations Which require extensive knowledge 
and highly developed skills: Current trends indicate that agri- 

culture will become even more complex and more speolallced* 'K)ccu- 
pational Xnfomation is Indispensable - One cannot choose^ what one 
does not Imoir" - But informa^n alone is not enough - Knowledge and 
acceptance of one^s own aptitudes , abilities, limitations , interest, 
values, fe^rs, and likes are all essential* ' 

3* Occupations in agriculture are changing constantly and with great 
speed* Students must be aware of these changes* Some occupations 
each year actually become obsolete* For example, we have this 
recent dramatic change right before us— success in f aiming, as an 
example* / Only a short time ago production jobs constituted the 
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majorltyt bat today 60 per cent of the jobs in agrloolture are service. 
This fi^re^may even go higher. We nast train for a "cluster of jobs" 
and not concentrate on one specific task or enplcynent opportunity 
/that nay exist tod^t bat obsolete tonorrmr. *"For • . • today is 
the tonorrw we talked about yesterday." 

4. Fewer people will be engaged in produotion agriculture. Statistics . 
indicate, that the average siee fam in the nation has increased 
from 174 acres to 302 acres in the last 20 years. Yet^ as I 
observe classrow teaching* it appears thdt all vocational agri- 
culture students were going into fanning. This we knoi| is not 
^ the case. * 

As supervisors and teacher educators* we can, alter |this teaching 
approach in our student teaching courses* our curriculum plans* and the 
in-service training programs* etc. • 

5* There is and will be even greater conqpetitlon for the labor force. 

We would all agree that the need for oppoxtunlties is not our 
problem but how to teach or piovido far our s'^ents the leaming of 
these opportunities in ^gi^d^ture is our problem. That is* we have 
ample opportunities in agriculture for our students but the problem is 
that these opportunities' become smothered and lost in the competition 
'With jobs in industry and attractions of more money to our youth. Some 
high school students "are now leaving school and earning $3*50 per hour 
in industry. 

% 

6. The teacher of vocational agriculture is the most capable person to 
^ do this job of teaching agricultural occupations. Thus* the^ teacher 
in the triangle Ihe Educator becmnes shouldered with a 

(teacher) 



Parent Student 

major I'esponsibility of ’teaching - occupational opporbunities.. Parente - 
many parents make specific plans for their children* but for the most part 
they want him te get the best education 'that is. more compatable with his 
ability* interest* and aspirations. 

Throughout ‘the nation we are discussing the problems of the dis- 
advantaged youth or commonly known as the "cidtarally deprived. " Today* 
however* we need to give attention to our students lAo are ocoupa'tionally 
^sadvantaged* or *H)ocupateonally Deprived. 

Wha't occupational information do our students need to know? 

1. Ntunber and types of annual employment opportunities in agrlcul'ture. 
Geographical looations-«number of placement opportunl'ties which can 
be secured from state reports of "available market data." 

2. The nature of the work— how* where* health and accident hazard. 
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3. 

4. 

5 . 



The abilities required of oooupatloniB in agriculture* Education • 
personal qualifications* v 

Salaries, conditions of eiiq>loyment— vacations, sick leave, and dues* 

Opportunities for advancement in the agricultural occupations, and 
related occupations to idiloh the job might lead* 



6* Promise of satisfaction— security, fringe benefits. Just to 
mention a few* How to teach • *t)ccupatiohal Opportunities in 
Agilculture*” ' ‘ 

As we teach the various units of the agricultural then time 
should be allowed for developing understanding, among our students, 
of the agH.cultural occupations in that respective cluster or groUp 

° of problem areas* 

Some specific techniques that have proven successful: 

■ ' ’ i* . 

1 * Study the relationship of t>coupational opportunities in each 
"cluster" as the problems are discussed* 

2* Have each student to establish some specific goals and standards by 
which he desires to work by in his chosen vocation* 

3« Assign students additional reference for study and reporting to class 
about a likely occupation appropriate to their Interest, capabilities , 
and aspirations, fears, etc*— a personal inventoipr of themselves* 

4* Maintain "check list of facts" on occupation desired of each student* 

a* ESducation requirement 
b* Physical requirement 
c* Unions requirement 

o _ , * ■ /v' ■ ir” « • ' ■ 

5* Dramatize the "progress" that each student has made toward under- 
standing the occupations as we may study cxodit— marketing, role > 
playing, etc*, in class* Discuss progress of student in his "occu- 
pational pursuit" with parents* The image of vocational education 
in agrioultuure must be improved in the minds of the parents* 
Recruitment is not our problem today— it is communications and 
acquaintance* 

6* Broaden the student's horizons and conceptions about the occupations 
by personal participation, personal interview, personal research, 
personal involvement in the Srorld of work" in relation to his 
cluster of occupations* One good example is by means of class 
demonstration of case situation* 3h 77 different classroom 
situations which I have been in since September 1st, I have not 
heard one word about agricultural occupations or careers* ^ 

7* Through "work experience of occupational experience prog^s* " 
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8. Field tripe to witneea th# oeeepatlone. 3h vfaat nmys axe the oon^ 
nunlty and resources ^Ing used In the iaprovement of 
InstruotlonT' The agri(^^re neohanlos people# the nurseryt 1^s 
hardbrare# the elevator# the banker* The M*P*A*T*I* progran has 
been well received bF educatpn* Vocation^ agriculture needs 
some good films on agricultural occupations beyond what we now have* 

9* Cross fertilisation of educators (teachers and staff) in agriculture, 
industry# science# math«-general edueator*-*soeiologist and psychologist 
and school counselors* The< school CQuns.eloxe usually have the test 
results and. biographical data on each boy and girl* "No man Us an 
island unto himself * " . . , 

to* ihivolve other vocational services— Trade and Ihdustry# Distri.butive 
Education# Quidance# Business Education# and^oiheis*^ Cooperative 
agreements'via team teaching are necessary ih" inspect to the train- 
ing programs in these fields* 

11* labor and Qnplo^ent Security t)ff ice or other governmental agencies 
have data reports on many job descriptions* 

12* Use of satellite eomraittees ,in the commonity* * 

13 «^ Tsach on the basis of principles— both economic and biological in 
< order to develop this understanding and appreciation of career 
opportunities as outlined in objective No* 3* ' 

14* We must keep in mind our pattern of instruction in vocational edu- 
cation- "the class, work and directed or super^sed practice in agri- 
culture idilch was studied in class*" This pattern must not be 
forgotten! let’s riot forget there are jobs still available on the 
farms* '••• 



Summary 

Success in terms of the pre-enployment information and instruction 
will depend upon r demonstration of basic knowledge or skills needed to 
earn a living; knowledge of world of work^^ccupations # entry and 
progression requirements, salaries# benefits; working conditions# 
attitude# method of student self -appraisal# and knowledge of how to 
obtain a j§b*«s well as how' to ke^ it after enployed* This could well 
be a courde^in itself* ’ 

We really don’t know yet how wise ninth grade students might be 
about their vocational preference if they had accurate and adequate in- 
formation about agriculture occupations* We do know many high school • 
seniors and college seniors are as naive and bewildered as n^th grade 
boys# so apparently something more than age or maturity is needed to 
achieve wisdom* 

In this brief presentation# I have not intended to cover every 
important aspect of our job in agricultural occupations. The magnitude 
of this task will, take considerable effort on our part as' supervisors 
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and taaoher educators * I txuat many more innovations will come to light 
08 we^focud in on this task and exchange ideas this afternoon* 

Thei^are many good 'references and much work has been done by staff; 
personnel and states represented here today* However* I'm sure they 
agree we have ir|^ to do as we resolve the problem of our "occupationally 
deprived" studeim in vocational agriculture* 



1* Discussed ‘^0 influence of area vocational schools upon the hi(^ 
school vocational af^culture p im— service areas and vo- 

cational horticulture areas can developed on the high school 



2* Heard and discussed a report of the area vocatioxuil school in Ohio* 

. 3* discussed the rank and file vocational. agriculture-department in 
‘ regard to traoldng with multi-men departments* eto^ It appeared 
• that most of the programs in the various states are still nebulous 
' and in the pilot stage* The trend seemed to be more eeqphasis on 
production agriculture* with specialties during the third and 
fourth year* 

4* Discussed needs of the student teacher in preparation for teaching 
related off-farm occupations* Some felt that we should encourage 
technical agriculture graduates to become qualified to toach vo- 
cational agriculture by an additional 3 Tsar of graduate work in 
agricultural education* . 

5* We heed to strengthen vocational agriculture teachers through 
added in-service training* 

6* Even though many vocational agriculture teachers are in small 

connunities* they should be encouraged to do some teaching of off- 
farm related occupations and provide some supervised occupational 
' edcperience* 

7* Seemed to be quite a b^t of encouragement to maintain the agri- 
culture mechanics phase bf all arelated off-farm occupational 
training* Example: horticulture training to include the 
mechanics of the physical plant* etc* 



3«a11 Group Diseussions 



Group I: Chairman* Raymond Gardner* MLchigim 
Secretary* Dwe HLake* ’Hmm 
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Group II: Chalznaiit Dale A^lscbert Wisconsin 
Secretaryt Noman .Ehresman* Illinois 

1. Chaiman\sked fpi* reactions tc' Br. Agan’s presentation. Coments: 

a. Objectives of vocational agricultbre should reflect the needs 
of students. 

b. Cautioned against becoming subject matter oriented rather 
than student oriented. 



c. Student orientation is perhaps 

2. Discussion on criteria for approving vocational agriculture 

departments—considered to be difficult to disapprove a department 
for aids* ' 

3. Reaction to Harold Shoaf's talk. 

a. The poor quality agriculture di^artment wlU fail regardless 

of course offering. “ 

! ■ ■ , 4 . ' ■ 

(■ . ; ■ ■ ■ 

b. Teacher supply influenced quality of teachers emploj^d, 

4. Reaction to H« Guilei^s talk. 

a. Bitegratlon in occupational ins true tJLoh in vop^ional agri- 
culture was desirable. 

5. Discussion on Kenneth James* talk. 

a. Wages paid in an experience program Should be only incidental 
to the learning experience. 



b. Ih some cases production, agriculture eocperience progrms 

may be the best programs. 

c. A discussion of^land laboratories and to^ use resulted in 
no definite group opinion or agreement. 






Group III: Chairman f Harold Shoaff Kansas • . . ' 

Secretary* Richard Karelse* l&c^lgw . • 

1. The objectives of vocational agriculture were discussed briefly and 
are generally accepted as given in BuUetto No. 4. 

2. The following problems were presented by the group for discussion: 

a. Should "downtoum" businessmen or specialists be brought into 
the classrqom? ^ 

,b. Based on facts* how many actual opportunities are there 
to enter farming? 
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c. Should the vocational agriculture teacher teach production 
agriculture as well as related agriculture t 

dii Should the teacher who teaches the class also do the supervision 
of the "out of c3ass" woric? 

"3. Answers: 

■ , ' V-' ' ^ ''■ ■ 

a. Li the first tiro years of basic agriculture, the teacher nay 

involve businessmen to "show a point, " Ih the advanced^ years 
or post'-high school, buslnesanen and sp'ecialists should be 
brought in teach whenever they can do a better job than 
the regular agriculture teacher could do/ 

b. There doesn’t seem to be any agreement on how to obtain facts 
or what facts to v^^in deteminlng opportunities in faming', 

c« The general opinion was that the agriculture^^teacher s hou ld 

teach related agriculture and. also supervise the wozic experience. 
It was felt that if possible we should have teachers with special 
tralnlnn in specific areas to teach specific rslated areas of 
agriculture* • | 

4, rWhat is a realistic 'teacher load in developing programs of agri- 
culture occupations alongside basic production agricul'ture? 

Appears to depend on the type of conmonity and needs of ^ 
individual students, but four or five 1 4iour periods per 
. day plus an adult program seems to be^ typical, j, 

5, What will a typical future agriculture department be like? 

Two years of basic production agricul'tum. Some off-faim 
agriculture occupations program including work experience* 
Perhaps basro agriculture in junior-senior ^ars and tl^e 
technical and work experi^ce part of "the program in grades 
13 snd 14, as area schools become better established. 






" I - > 

6* Wha't. about high school fam business analysis? 

Generally, this will become a pai*t of the post-high school 
program. However, this is a good basis for teaching production 
agriculture during the senior year, 

Group IV : Chairmen, Kenneth James, Illinois 
Secre'tary, John Mat'thews, Illinois 

1 * The group was concerned particularly with the need ^or lending ^ 

/^ emphasis to the third major objective for vocational and technical 
^educa'tlon, recen'tly published by ‘the Joint Committee of the 5^ 
Office of Educa'tion arid the American Vocational Association: "To 

develop an unders'twdlng and apprecia'tion of career opportunities 
in agriculture and of "the preparation needed te enter and progress 
in agricultural occupations," 
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2. Schools are having problems doing very nuch in offering courses in 
the off -fain occupa'^oUs. Almost all schools betog single-teacher 
departments* problems of getting. thls^ tin due to teacher 

time .md load arise* 

3* There is a great need to get schools to permit enrollment to be 
such that' instructors have time to give adequate attention to each 
student* The total number of students per instructor tends almost 
always to be too large. 

km Courses should include materials to cause some of the students to 
be inclined to decide to go to school for additional yeaxs— technical 
or regular college or university* This can well be a paart of agri- 
^ culture occupation training* .V.' - 

' . ' ' . '-d ' 

5* Farents.need to be informed of opportunities in agriculture as well 
as guidance personnel* teachers* anid potenUal employers* 

6* Problems in all. vocational education: 

a* All services 

b* Overlapping 

c. Cooperation— in schools (different services^ 
d* Selection of students • : 

e* Use of advisory committees (not council) 

f* Selecting of training stations , 

gv Correlation of classroom instruction and on-job 

Instruction ’ 

s ^ * • 

h* Qualifying. Instructors 
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Group: V : Chairman* Ray Agan* Kansas 

Secretary* ,R* B* Gingery* Nebraska 

The question presented fpr discussion was : Ih curriculum ^ 
planning for a. Vocational agriculture program in secondary Schools should 
there' be a specific approach or generalized approach? ... 

Comments were as follows i - . . 

1* Post-high school program offerings may affect the high school vo- 
cational agriculture programs* 

2* Enrolment in post-high school vocational an^PlI^chnical programs 
In’Kihnesota totaled* this year* approximately 4r, 000 male^ and 
2*000 females* It was not the exact number in vocational or 
' technical post-high school programs but a study to determine 
this number was being considered* . 
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3» Of 1f100 students enrolled In post^lgH school vocational and 
technical programs in Ohio t around 5 per oenVai^ In the agri* 
cultural ai^a* 

Divergent views pi^vailed as to the degree vocational agriculture 
should be exploratory* 

5* One siate reported ^at Ih oonaunltles where no vocational agri- 
culture department had been established • few people entered Into 
professional fields of agriculture* 

6* The IfcCracken County i^lan in Kentucky was briefly discussed with 
Its i^llcatlon for curriculum planning* . ' 

7* The "principles " approach and Its value In vocational agriculture 
teaching Was review^* ' . 

6« It was thought that possibly vooa^nal agriculture teachers were^ 
utilizing the "principles" approach without realizing it* 

■ * - 

9* Useful citizenship should be a point in curriculum development* 

10* The question was posed ^at liq[>llcatlons do non-farm students 
have for vocational agriculture programs?" 

Questions discussed concerning occupational experience programs 

were as follows: 

1* How can school administrators be sold on occupational experience 
programs in agriculture? 

2* How much time does it take for supervising the off -farm experience 
programt as compared to the production program? 

3* One sta'te reported that it held the opinion that it was inadvisable 
to place students on the job without having related instruction* 

4* The importance of students applying for a job was mentioned t with 
the qualification that all job locations or stations first be 
approved by the instructor* 

5* Considerations before placing students on job loca^tions should be 
made* 
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''Agid^^tuval Occupation &perlenc6 Prcgram”: 



Kenneth E. James • Agri- 
cultural Education, 
Illinois State University, 
Nbnaal, Illinois 



It is with a great deal of pleaflure that I have be^ given this 
opportunity to discuss this most^ is^i^^ the high school vo- 
cational agriculture program, ^ , 

this short period of two years , since the passage of the Vo- 
cational E^cation Act of 19^3# there has been rapid change and progressV 
beyond the expectation of most of us. Actually, it has been since 
September 19, 19^« when approrpriatlons were authorised,;^ 
hayf moved in„coapllance with the objeci^^ the Vocational BducaMbn 

Act to maintain effort, broaden and expsuid their program. Mbny states 
have conducted pilot programs. 3h niinois, Mr. Guthrie, Chief of Agri- 
cultu^l Education announced that 100 schools had Initiated an agricultural 
occupation pTOgram* Many other schools are making plans to start next year. 
Several schools have already added a second teacher and one school is 
adding a third teacher. 

^ ' . . ■ •7 . • 

My assignment is to discuss the topic, 'K)ccupatlonal Experience 
Fmgrams. " \ I have considered several approaches to this topic. I am 
aware that this group of educators are well informed. I assiune that you . 
hav^ been keeping Involved by reading, sharing in woxicshops, seminars, 
conferences, and observ^g pilot programs. However, there is much for 
us to share and learn from our experiences. I am amazed at the amount of 
material that has been publishedUand the number of research projects 
completed or Tinder way. The Center for Research and Leadership Develop- 
ment in Vocational and Technical Education at - The Ohio State University 
has provide much material. It was one year ago during this same meeting 
here in Chicago thht we met in groups to discuss many of the modules and 
procedures that were being developed by the Center in Ohio. The Agri - 
cultural Education Mg.gazl ne has devoted several Issues to the theme of 
the agricultural occupation program. A number of you people have made , 
fine contributions. . « 

'/ ■' ■' ' ■ ' ' ..i; ' ' 

I would like to take a few minutes and discuss ‘ways used to 
implement the occupational program in Illinois.' As soon as the State 
plan was accepted on September 21, 1964/ a number of committees in the 
Joint Staff were appointed to prepare bulleitins with guidelines concern- 
ing such areas as facilities, supervised agricultural occupational 
program, teaching oiiiamental horticulture, and agricultural business and 
Industry. Then the biggest step to preparing teachers were three non- 
crodit, one«week in-service workshops conducted in different areas of 
the state by the State Office of Agricultural Education. The personnel 
was made up of the Joint Staff in Agricultural Education, which in our 
state Includes all of the supervisors and the teacher educators in the 
three institutions. There were other state personnel who made contribu- 
tions from the legal division, guidance and other areas. This gave 
temporary approval to those teachers taking the course to proceed. Other 
meetings in addition have been held with school administrators and 
teachers. 

«*»• ** * o 
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We have gained some valuable eisperience’ In working with and^ 
observing these programs* This leads me. to some basic things '*'b^h 
should be kept in mind when we move to provide occupational eocperience 
away from the home farm or school* 

1. tJft of the vocational agricultur e Drogram_as_a 

”Tbtal Program in Vocational Agriculture* " This includes the basic 
agriculture courses as they are now being called* The concept of totau 
program development in agricultural education has been proven successful 
in our farming programs in the past* I believe that most persons agree 
that the background in farming through a farming program for ^o years is 
basic for a supervised occupational experience in agricultural su]^ly 
business and areas of * sales and services* Many schools are requiring 
the coii 5 > 3 .etich of basic agriculture courses prior to enrollment in the 
occupations course* 3h Illinois • the state plan suggests th^ the 
freshman and sophomore years include production agriculture ^th a ^ 
supervised farming program required* This, of course, includes the FFA 
and agzci.cultural mechanics*' 

It should always be kept in mind that a student who has a back- 
ground in agriculture is better able to understand the problems of 
farmers and thus have a better insight into the work of agricultural 
occupations* 

2* Th e experience m ust be a suc c ess* This is from the standpoint 
of the student^ the ■t.ea^er, the employer, the paren'bs, and the school* 

In the past, we have had only the parent, school t student, and the 
teacher* It is not to be expected that every high school studen'b will 
make a life work of the occupation in w);ilch he receives school-directed 
training experience* Neither h^s this been true in the past in estab- 
lishing students in farming* But the student can be expected to learn 
some of the general requirements of holding a job, working with others, 
taking orders, being on tiiae, reporting regularly for work,, doing the 
“ unpleasasit as well ar the pleasant jobs V He will get help in choosing 
an occunatiy and p^siiaps find but why he should not pursue further the 
' occupaUon in which he has receivod his high school training. He can 
learn wha't is\ required for advancement from the occupation in which his 
initial training has been received and may be induced to take further 
training in an’ area school or a college* The student can build a 
r^utation as a worker that will be useful “to him regardless of his 
future occupation* His iivtsrest in school may be increased as he sees 
the practical “usefulness cf . high school studies and his inclination to 
drop out of school may be reduced . 

Some have Wondered if the occupational experience might cause 
students to 'become so toterested in tlielr woi;k that the slower student 
might drop in his q^iality of. school work* Tochers involved in the 
occupational p:ragram have indica'^d that in n^st cases the students 
academic interest' and grades rlncreases* 

' Onb of the coordlnutors' ih our student teaching centers said that 
in his first year of woikir:g with ^e agricultural occupation program, 
that his employers were so pleased that they allowed, the studen'bs to 
work full-time during the' holiday vacations* ^ 
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3* * The employer mist understand what ve kre attempting to do ^ 
the training Programs. This requires a lot of tliiie and effort on the , 
pjart of a thorough and diplomatic teacher. This can be aocon^lished by 
discussing objectives of the program and developihg training plans with 
the help of the eiiqf>loyer. These plans consist of listing the activities 
in which the student should be engaged while working at 4^he training 
station. Opposite this there should be a listing of the subject matter 
that should be "dealt ‘^th in related instruction at school. A sample 
training plan is suggested in the materiel, prepared at iiie Center in 
Ohio.1 li*. Hemp and Dr. Krebs suggest a syst^ of listing eroplo^snent 
experiences to be obtained by the student in using a different fotn and 
listing activities to be done each month in their Study Gulde.2 A written 
training agreement should be drawn up as soon as the student is placed in 
the traini^ station. 

4.’ Sehftdnliwf^ nf the occupations ; class and other class ^ is 
important. We must ms^e the s^dents available to the employers at their 
convenience and when "business is moving. " Kentucky suggests scheduling 
the occupations class from 11 to 12 o’clCck or 12 to 1 o'clock and all 
the other classes in the A.M. or P.M. This makes the students available 
for work eocperlence for at least 3-hour blocks of time, either in the 
morning or the afternoon. 

5« Close coordination of the experience program is a must. This 
means working with the employer on what experiences to give the student 
fro^ the start, and observing the student work, tut not interfering with 
his work. The, amount of time a teacher coordinator should devote depends 
upon many factors. Release time during the regular school hours for co- 
ordination is necessary. The coordinator should nmke a weekly schedule. * 
Periodic visits ip training stations are very necessary.. Good visitation 
records should be maintained. They are valuable in correlating classroom 
, instruction with on-the-job training jnd evaluajtlng the student. It is 
appropriate that the employer be madef aware of ^e visit. 

6. Adjust the course of study to meet the needs of the -students. 
This should be based on the work tha¥ is coming ! up in the business and in 
keeping ahead of what the boys will be doing, ^is is nothing more than 
our traditional seasonal teaching in the past. {Certain business skills 
should be developed to a satisfactory degree before students go on the 
job for work experience* T^s can be done In the classroom with sales- 
ticket boxes, scales, adding machines, and cash registers. 



^ Planning and Conducting Cooperative Occupational Experience 
in Off-Farm Agriculture. The Cmiter for Research and Leadership 
> Development in Vocational and Technical Education. The Ohio State 
University. Columbus. Ohio, 

* ' . ^ 

^Paul E. Hen^ and A. H. Krebs. A Study Guide for Placement 
Bmplownent Programs in Agricultural ^siness and industry. Interstate. \ 

Dimville. niinois. 

. . . • • ... . . . 
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Neatness t dress t courtesy, pron^l^ess, and such things need to 
be developed before bo^^ apply for work experience. Schools that do not 
require basic agricul*tore courses as prerequisite to occupational . 
experience courses should not attempt to place boys for occupational 
experience tintll after six weeks of class work. 

7. Byaluatlon of student progress must Involve the employer. 

This is the joint responsibility of the teacher coordinator and *Uie 
enqployer. A rating fom should be used 'that is easily understood. There 
is a definite advantage to take the chart to the enq>loyer aiul discuss the 
strong and weak points together. 

8. Instructor and student records are essential for any sound 
educational program. Certain records are essential for the teacher co« 
ordinator, such as visitation, individual training plans, agreements, and 
evaluation foxns. 

It is essential for students to keep a record of hours worked and 
wages teamed. The publication entitled Records of Supervised Occu- 
pational Experience and Training in Vocational Agriculfare nublished^bv 
the French-Bray Printing Company is designed so that it is applicable to 
students enrolled in cooperative oeoupatibnal experience programs. ^ 

< - ' ' ' • 

9* gb_llow-up of students upon graduation » This again is a part 
of the "Total Program" concept and is necessary for all ^students of vo- 
cational agriculture. Here we can reappraise the educational and 
training aspects of the program of agricultural occupations. 

2h summary, the basic things that should be kept clearly ih mind 
as we move to provide occupational experience are: 

Must think of the vocational agriculture program as a 

**Total Program in Vocational Agriculture; " 

• * , ■ • ’ 

b. The experience must be a success. This is from the 

. standpoint of the student, the teacher, the employer, 

^ the parent, and the school. 

c. The enployer must understand what we are atteopting to 
do in the training programs. 

Scheduling'of the occupations olasq^ and other class . 
is inportant. ^ 

Close coordination of the eoqperienoe program is a must. 

Adjust the course of study to meet the needs of the student. 

Evaluation of -student progress must involve the employer. 

Ihstructor and student records are essential for any sound . 
educational program. 

1. Follow-up of students upon graduaiion. 
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We are constantly looking for new ideas and practical approaches 
that may help us strengthen and improve the effectiveness of our total 
program. We niist continue to make adjustments and strive for well- 
planned instructional programs in the agricultural occupational program 
along with adequate on-^e-job instruction. Many challenges and many 
opportunities are placed, before us. I am confident that the teachers of 
agriculture will meet .this challenge. 



Central States Seminar Program 
, Tuesday Evening. March 15 



Busine ss Meeting ! Chainnant Warren Weiler, Ohio 

1. A letter was shared, received from Lowell Burkett, Executive 

Secretary, AVA, in which he encouraged 100 per cent membership 
in AVA and the use of the life membership plan of'^^l 50*00, paid 
in six payments. . ' 

0 

2. . Recognition was given to members rotired or retiring soon: 



3 . 



Harry Resman, Michigan 
J. E. Hill, nilnols 
C. H. Bonsack, Wisconsin 
Hampton Hall, Iowa 
John McClelland, Iowa 
Lawrence Hall, Ktosas 



presented by Harold Byram 
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Ralph Guthrie 
Dale Aeblscher 
.C. E. Bundy 
C. E. Bundy 
Ray Agan ^ 



The members by voice vote directed the conference secretary to send 
a letter of appreciation to these people thus recognized and to 
extend the best wishes from the members of the Central Regional 
Conference. The secretary was directed also to request the 
U*S.0.E. to send their Certificate of Appreciation for Service 
Rendered to the, persons 11s ted. above. 

C* E. Bundy ^ as chaiiraan of the nominating committee, presented 
a slate of officers and moved to aoceptr roport of this co^ittee. 
Seconded was supplied by Howard Bradley. W. T. Bjor^er moved 
that nominations be closed ^uid'that the secretary cast a unanimous 
ballot. Motion seconded and carried. 

a. Alternate Member National FFA Foundation Board 
of Trustees 1 Hilding Gadda, South Dakota 

b. Member National FFA Board of Directors • Dale 
Aeblscher, Wisconsin— Alternate, George Cochran, Minnesota 

c. Regional Chairman (Cehtral), C. V. Roderick, Missouri 

d. 1967 Program Chaiman, Ralph Guthrie, Illinois 













° e» Secretary Regional Cpnf erence , C. W, Dalbey, 'Iowa 

f * » 

f« AVA Kembez^hip Conmltteei Central Region 
Representative, Cliff Hasllek, Michigan 

g. Chaiman, Regional FFA Public Speaking Contest, 
Harold Shoaf, Kansas 



h. Special Editor for'Agrlcultural Education Magazine 
' for Central Region, PhlUlp Teske, Indiana 
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Moved by Mr« Roderick and seconded by Mr. Bundy that the name 
• for this conference be renamed, retroactive to this year, the 
"Central States Seminar.” Motion. carried. 



5» Moved by Mr. Roderick- and seconded by Mr. Bundy that the teacher 
educators and state supervisors of the Central States strongly 
endorse the resolution passed by the House of Delegates of the 
^ American Vocational Association at Miami Beach, Florida, in 
% December, 1 965. In regard to the organization and status of the 
^ U* S. Office of Education. This endorsement has particular 
reference to the drgent need- for the ^following administrative 
structure; 



a. A Department of Education with cabinet status at the ' 
Federal level. 

b. A Federal Bureau for Vocational Education -within the 
Department of Education with sections for each vocatibnal 

A service. ^ . 

c. Each regional office staffed with at least one vocational 

agriculture specialist. V * 

• : i ♦ ’ ^ 

6. Moved by Mr. tJrtpn, seconded by Mr. Roderick, that we Infonn 

U.S.O.E. of our plans to conduct future seminars as we did this 
year, and send a report of the 1 966 seminar to the U.S.O.E. It 
was noted that Keiitucky was invited to this s^inar but could 
not attend. . ' 

7. The progr^ Chaiiman and/or committee was authorized by the 

’ members to select the. meeting place next year and to select ' 
seminar dates, other than those already suggested, if conflicts 
’ arose with other important conferences. 

■ " . ■ -r ^ 

8. Moved by C.|F^ Barton, seconded by C. E. Bundy, to suggest tie 
planners- of the Central Region Research Conference -to Select a 
new name. After some discussion the motion was voted and lost. 

9. Suggestions were made^ln regard to the kinds of assistance 

— desired of the D. S; Office of Education. They were as follows: 

** 

a. Assist in conducting the Central Region Research 
Conference. 
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Help establish guidelines for program development and 
evaluation* 

cj 4Eifbbt a coordinated program of vocational agriculture ' 
* in the nine regions^ 

He^lp cooxvlinate voik between the vocational services* 

^ve leadership "to wo ricshops to develop programs 
■ and prOCeduresr • . ' - ■ ■ ■ , 

* . • - ■ « ' ■ . 

f * Expand the services of the FFA and continue the 
/ " adodnistratlon' presently organised* 

^ .gi. Identify Innovating programs for possible use In 
other states* 



10* Mr.* Roderick raised the question of desired policy In future 
- seminars with respect to. accepting offers by friends from. 
Industry to sponsor a dinner* Motion by H* E* tJrton* seconded 
by H* R* Bradley* to continue this year's ^^arrangement* Discussion 
followed; question was voted and lost* 

11* Moved by D* C* Aeblseher* seconded by C* W* Dalbey* that the vo- 
cational agriculture teachers* superusers* and teacher educators* 
representing the states In Regions V and VI* assembled In Chicago* 
Illinois* this 17th day of March* 1966* vlgoiously oppose passage 
of Section 106 of *H*R* 6118 or the adoption by the House of 
Representatives of Sec* 206 of S* 56 I so that State Boards for 
Vocational Education may continue as the sole authority for 
adminlsterlilg Federal f^ds for vocational education; and that 
’ the m^bers contact their respective congressmen to express 
their opinions* Motion carried* 



* I ' * ^ • 

Wednesday Morning. March 16 . 

”Who Are the Disadvsnteged?'’: Gerald R«r Fuller 

University of Ulinpls 

JI foimd it veiy difficult to prepare this presentation in terms 
of dlsadvantajged youth , at . the ^elusion of disadvantaged adults * There- 
fore* I have taken the liberty to broaden the^ 1^ 

youth ^d adults* ThiS' seems especially appropriate when you recognize 
that vocational education in agriculture, has always Included programs for 
adults as well as youth* I will attempt to define for you the leaning of 
the word disadvantaged" as I believe It .should be Interpreted In pro- 
gramming vocational education In agriculture* Then I will identify some 
of the disadvantaged groups of people in oUr society that I believe vo- 
cational education in agriculture should serve* 

Society Is developing a keen awareness of the need to provide for* 
the special educational needs of groups that have been' neglected in the 
recent history of education* As you know* the emphasis for education of 
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the gifted has and still is receiving the support of society. Recent 
state and federal legislation plus the in^etus of large sums of govern- 
ment money has focused the attention of society on the problems of the 
so-called disadvantaged.. It is now respectable to provide programs of 
education to meet special needs of the less gifted and I believe that 
society will give a rather low evaluation to those programs that do not 
meet this challenge. Society now eicpects the special needs of its members 
to be met at all levels, i^o^^ust the upper levels. 

^ucator^ face the problem of identifying jrho are the disadvantaged 
youw and adultsv This is a difficult pxbblem because the commonly 
accepted criteria for det6iminlng whether a pejpson is "advantaged” or 
disadvantaged" does not always seem to correlate closely with the 
special learning nOeds of individuals or groups of Individuals. The dis^ 
advwtaged groups that we hear so much about on television. • or read about 

commonly identified through (1 ) social class parameters 
^d (2) demographic cbnsideratioiis. These factors do influence the special 
n grou^jp in our society but they do not serve as the 

ultimate criteria. Fo? example, efducators woxicing wlVti the gifted 
children do not look at cultural background and family bank accounts to 
deteimlne whether the individuals have special needs that can be met 
through programs developed for the gifted. Vocational educators must also 
look beyond social and don^ographic considerations in. identifying those 
individuals or groups of individuals who have special''educational needs. 

1 weuld like to point ‘out that it is going to be veiy difficult * 
or vocational educators not to be caught in the trap of using only socio- 
economic criteria in identifying the disadvantaged. Investigators.^ 

> obse^ers. and educators have long used society. *s middle class to 

establish noims. Deviation from theSe^^^ to Indicate whether 

a person is disadvantaged. , I would like to interject that it does seem to 
be acceptable tp deviate from the middle class norms as long as the 
deviation is toward the upper class value system. Specifically, deviation 
from the established norms of middle class, white, urban. U. S. nationals 
is the cormonly used basis fo,r detemlning who are the disadvantaged. 

Today s schools use testing programs extensively. The majority of these 
measurement programs have built into them a middle class socio-economic 
bias that discriminates against the culturally different. The use of the 
generally accepted tests and measurements inqplicitly supports the use of 
- criteria for Identifying the disadvantaged. Whether you 

±ike it or not. society and our colleagues in other fields of education 
would classify most of us as being disadvantaged if this criteria is 
applied. Let me quote from the Review of Educational Research ; "The 
regardless of his ethnic oidgins. presents particular 

users who try to appraise his abilities. His completely 
life from that of uzban children makes for extreme 
differences . . . at the most basic level of work in measurement. His 
slower tempo of life, lack of contact with the macrocosm of his culture, 
and inconsistent educaidonal expe^riences have also been offered as 
explanations for his relatively low scores on intelligence tests." 






Federal and stai^ governments aW playing a part in establishing 
socio-economic factors /as the criteria for identifying the disadvantaged. 
Certain groups in our soclei^ have bjsen t<|ld that they are disadvantaged. 
This communication has taken place in the fpxn. of the overall war on . 
poverty, social reforms, and the like. The criteria used to identify these, 
disadvantaged has been legislated. Ifess commi!|hlcations has had» a "Madison 
Avenue" effect on the acceptance of these criteT^ by society. For 
example, some educators discuss the problems of "disadvantaged youth" but 
they are actually talking about only low income', urban, Kegro youth. I 
would speculate that if. legislation had focused primarily upon, the low 
income, white, rural youth that these individuals might have a different 
frame of reference. It can be, seen that a strong pressure exists to use 

socio-economic* criteria as the means for Identifying the disadvantaged, 

■ * ■ ' ' 

Who are the disadvantaged that should be considered? They are 
those members of society who can best be described ds disadvantaged 
learners. The criteria for identification of these disadvantaged 
learners is based. upon* the "how" of the learning process. There are 
many groups of disadvantaged learners and these groups out across aU 
socio-economic levels of society. They may be slow learners'. They may 
be fast learners. These disadvantaged leamejiS^an be described as males 
or females who do not learn effectively in the midUe class pedogoglcal 
climate found in most of our present day schools. They may be dis- 
advantaged due to mental deficiencies,' phsrslcal impairments, cultural 
differences, economic status, or other factors. 

I would like to Identify four of the groups of disadvantaged 
learliers that presmitly exist In our society. I am going to classify 
these groups in. general terms that reflect the reason for their special 
learning needs. * The groups are (1) the culturally disadvantaged learners; 
(2) the academically disadvantaged learners, (3) the mentally dis- , 
advantaged learners, and (4) the physically disadvantaged learners. I 
will discuss in some detail the characteristics of the culturally dis- ” 
advantaged learners that. reflect the special learning needs of this 
group. I will then use my remaining time to touch brdefly upon each of 
the remaining groups. 

The culturally disadvantaged learners might be classified as 
misfits in the middle class program of pedogogy. I am 'conslder^ing in 
describing the characteristics of this group that the individuals, both ‘ 
youth and adults, are academically capable and not inqpaired in any way. 

The characteristics of m^bers *^bf this group may vary in some degree * 
depending upon their cultural background. 

Home ohviipnment’ ls considered to be irelkted to the development 
of the learning process. Not all the characteristics of the home en- 
vlroximent of the culbirally* different can be classified as negatiye. The 
home may be austere, noisy, crowded, and sometimes disorganized. The 
positive points of the home environment are often overlooked. These 
families tend to lack the strain accompanying competition as it 'is known ' 
in middle class families; there is more individualism within the family, 
lessened' sibling rivalry, and more security offered as a family unit. 

These families tend to have an attitude of .cooperation and mutual aid 
between extended family members such as grandparents , sons , or daughters 
who have left home. 
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The way in which culturally disadvantaged learners cone to learn 
and knw is an important characteristic*^ The culturally disadvantaged 
tend to fbm concepts' better when the subject matter is content centered 
rather, than in* abstract form. Learning is moVe effective when knowledge 
is introduced to them rather than having .them draw a conclusion from. 

.. something known or assumed. 

Culturally disadvantaged learners tend to recognise and note ^ 

differences best through physical involvement in the learning situation. 
They tend to be less dependent upon written and verbal cites than middle 
class members of society. This lack of dependence upon verbal and 
written stimuli is partly due to the meager use of verbal expression 
found in the home. Generally, the family members do not obtain many 
verbal experiences in conversation with more verbally mature 
individuals. . ' f 

Motivations and aspirations of the culturally disadvantaged 
learners Influence their learning processes. Members of this group do 
not respond well to only symbolic rewards stich as grades. They are 
/ stimulated by immediate reward and are generally uninterested in post- 
poned rewards. The goals of this group tend to be self-centered. They 
have short-term immediate goals that are of benefit to them or their 
families. • They are not motivated by the aesthetics of knowledge for 
knowledge sake. They obtain no motivation from self-compe^tion and an 
- examining of their own' self . 

I believe that you can see the role a vocationally oriented 
education progr^ for the culturally disadvantaged ^learners. In fact, 
have we not been serving a portion of this group since the beginning of 
vocational education in agriculture? Now there is a need to extend 
agricultural education to include all who can benefit from this program 
in terms of improvement of the individual. ^ 

I will touch briefly upon some ofV the characteristics, of the 
remaining three gibups of disadvantaged learners. The special need 
group who are academically disadvantaged consists of those youtji or 
adults lacking the innate ability to comprehend ;bra^tional subject 
matter as it is* presented in the academic atmospherS Caution must be 
exhibited here. Many times 1 believe educators confhse the academically 
disadv^taged with the culturally disadvantaged and try to treat them in 
the same way. As an exait^le, in Illinois there are programs of special 
education offered for the academically disadvantaged. Often the smaller 
schools cannot afford such a program and will place these students in 
classes with culturally disadvantaged students. In terms of the leam^ 

• ing processes, there are some similariUes but i^ere are also some 
differences. Academically disadvantaged individuals generally have a 
concrete, pragmatic, personal, and physical style of leazning similar ' 
to the culturally disadvantaged but at at a less mature level. 

' ' ■ ' • V 

■ \ 

There is some indication that the. pressures of our uxban middle 
class society are developing academically disadvantaged individuals who 
have the innate ability to leam subject matter when presented in an 
academic atmosphere. %ny high school students are under such ' great 
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pressure's te leani that they often l$am only by memory and have a nearly 
complete lack of understanding of the appllcati;pn of their knowledge; their 
goal is to get into college. As a insult, there are recorded instances’ 
where youth are becoming mentally ill undex*. such stress-. I will not dwell 
on this point but will offer, the thought that in programming vocational 
education in agriculture attention needs to be given this emerging 
.academicaljly disadvantaged' group. * / 



The disadvantaged learner who iS impaired by mental health may be 
institutlonsWzed or activ piarticipating in society, . The significant 
characteristic of members of 'this group is their need for therapeutic 
treatment. The toerap'eu tic value of wrorkin^ with living plants and 
animals has long^een recogtiized. The Danville (niinois) Veterans Ad- 
ministration Ho^pithl has a large greenhouse and nursery facility for the, 
treatment of mentally .disturbed, veterans. The objective of educational 
programs^ in this t>hase of sgi|icnltur« is not primarily Cccupationally 
oriented. The therapeutic value of working with the living plants is ; 
eimjhasi|ed. The doctors at Danville do not care if a single plant 
survives as Ibhg as the >patients progress in their treatment. It is 
hoped that some of the patiehts will develop saleable skills in^gri- 
culture', but this is a .secondary concern. Exan 5 )les of how agriculture 
is e^Ioyed in therapy can also be found in many of our penal systems. 



Iieamers who; are disadvantaged due .to a physical impairment is the 
last gipuji' I will^M This group has a variety of problems in 

”*ieaihing« ‘ The tKeiapeu tic value of the learning, situation cannot be 
overlooked, , lh many cases- the development bf marketable skills is one 
of the prime, concerns" of educational programs for lapnbers of this group. 
Often this may be the best therapy a physically disabled individual can 
receiver • , * ■ . 



Summary ■ • 

<• . . J''-- .. ■■■ •■' ■ . ' ' Ki ' ■ ' 

• * ’ - ; ■ ' ' ' y ^ ^ '■ . . ' ' \ 

I have |)ointed but thai-the term ’’disadvah'i^ged” may mean dif^ 
things to different people. Society .’has identified the disadvantaged as 
deviants from middle class • urban# whit<^, S* hationals. Deviation is 
presently measu^d primarily oh the basis of social status, cultural 
background, and/or the' ecohomic level, of an ihdivichial, . 



:I have made the point that in programmirig vocational education in 
agriculture the disadyantaged groups should be identified on the basis of ' 
special heeds related to the learhing process. Four groups of dis- ' 
advantaged learners were identified: (1 ) ' those whose learfciing is 
impaired by their, culture, (2) those whose learning is impaired by their 
academic abilities, (3) those whose learning -is impaired by mental illness , 
and (^) those whose learning is impaired by physical defects. , 

I believe that in working with disadvantaged groups the emphasis' 
must.be on the individual and not oh occupations. Vocational education 
is a highly important vehicle through which these people can be reached 
and. aided, ' I am willing to bet that programs developed in vocational . „ 
education in, agriculture which are '^people centered" will have a higher 
•degree of success in preparing disadvantaged individuals for employment 
,and advaricement in a career than will strictly occupation oriented 
programs, . 
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The focus of the educational programs should be first upon the 
development of the individual* and secondly upon employment. Occupational 
achievement may be an expected outcome for some groups of disadvantaged 
learners, while it may be a hoped for but unreachable goal for other ‘ 
groups. Vocational education in agriculture should not be limited to 
only those disadvantaged, leaimers/who have a high probability of place-’ 
xtient in an occupation, - It should he made available to ^all disadvantaged 
learners who are interested in agriculture and can benefit in some way 
from .the "education they redeive. We are all well aware that a vocational 
apprp^ch is often a more effeetive learning process for some- individuals 
than "is a strictly aeademic approach^^. fe learners 

have an inl^erest in. living plants ana animalSi Therein lies the role of 
vocational education in agriculture, « 



’’Report of Project REDY’^: Lloyd j, Phipps, Agricultural Educatidn, 



University of Illinois 



Situation 



In the infancy of Smith-Hughes vocational education in agri- 
culture, there was almost a missionary spirit among teacher educators, 
supervisors, and teachers of ag3d.culture to structure their efforts toward 
improvement of life to Early philosophers in vocational 

education in agriculture wrote that the rural or farm boy should be so. 
educated in vocational agriculture courses that he would become in- 
distinguishable from boys from the city, 

f 

‘ An important objective of Vocational education in agriculture 
seemed to be the improvement of :raral yoUth so that they could compete 
successfully in the world of work. Its objective* was to Improve ruiul 
living arid some teacher educators to agriculture^ were placed in rural 
education departments in universities, Succees of the program was 
measured by the change in the people in these communities, 

' Teachers of agriculture were not well prepared in technical agri- 
culture, but they were indiv^dualista. They had ideas.. They were willing 
to risl^ - their reputations on these ideas, and many had a missionary zeal 
to improve the standard of living and the culture of rural America, Many* ' 
of our early teachers of agriculture were as poorly prepared for their 
jobs as some of our new post-high school vocational agriculture teachers, 
are now prepared for their positions, * But their enthusiasm and drive to 
succeed made success possible, as it is now making success possible in 
our new post-high school programs, ' 




*Raral Education, Disadvantaged Youth, USOE supported * 
research project being conducted by Uoyd J, Phipps and Gerald R. 
Puller, r , ' * . * 
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^3h the infancy of vocational education in agriculture, agricultural 
subject matt^ was the me^ns. The end was to educate rural people to take 
their rightful place in the *kainstream of society." Agricultural subject 
matter was a vehicle to obtain attention, create interest, motivate and 
change people. 

Soon teacher educators, supervisors, and teachers rightfully 
demanded inq)rovements in the pre-service and in-service ts^uing of 
teachers, Thip trend continued until most educators in the other fields 
of education stated that the ° best-qualified teachers in the public schools 
were^the^teachers of agriculture. The ego of agricultural educators was 
touchy by this recognition and additional atten^ts were made by teachers, 
supervisors, and teacher educators to make the "best bettet," Standards 
of excellence were established for all areas and phases of vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture. Objective measures were developed to evaluate 
progress, 

' ' • ■ . ■ ' \ ' C ' - , ■ ' ’ 

' ' V ■ ' ' • • 

These objective evaluation devices focused attention on easily 
evaluated items of the program such as size of farming progr^s, ^er- 
centage of boys entering faming, attendance at adult^famer Courses, 

All or these efforts in 5 )roved the quality of vocational education in 
agriculture, 

j The focus of vocational education in agriculture, however, 
gradually shifted away from rural people and lural life to agricultuml 
• subject matter. Agriculture became the end instead of the means to the 
end. The we^are of people, the only legitimate concern of educators was 

lesa attention, and more' attention was focused on the improvement 
of agriculture. The pressure to improve agriculture became a verv • 
important objective. ^ 

In some schools, adrtinistrators were encouraged to eliminate any 
Doy or girl from vocational education 3h agriculture who could not ha*^ 
a superior faming program.^ ^ 

^ In some schools the Smith -Hughes Act was interprdted literally, 
ap som^ interpret the Bible, In these schools enrollment in agriculture 
was p^ed until only jDoys who could go direclly ijibb faming were 
pemitt^ to, study agriculture. We were successful dn improving greatly 
the quality of vocational education in agaAqulture. This" was' goc4, 'but 
ouj succees^ caused us to give lese attention- to people in rural areas 
with special nee^s 4 ' . 

.. . discussing vocational education in agriculture, but 

situat-ions were paralleled In other areas of vocational education such' 
as trade and industrial education and home economics education. All vo- 
cational educators more or less forgot or were forced to ignore persons 
with special needs. We were not alone and all of vocational education may 
have succeeded ?Ji shif tMg' f mm a focus on people to a focus on subject 
matter :if oui* sooieTy and culture had not been subjected to the extreme 
pressures of automation, ' , r - 

Production agriculture fii^st felt the. ftill impact of automattod." 
Manpower was^released in great amounts' from faming, and the clientele for' 
vocational education declined at a, rapid rate.' In recent years the full 
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intact of automation has also been felt in business and industry* and the 
maintenance of the status quo in other areas of vocational education also 
became untenable. 



Finally* the people made their wishes known through the Vocational 
Education Act of 19^3« Society did what educators were unable to do. 3h 
my opinion* sociely said* do not peimit your standards* your objectives* 
£Uid your traditional means to get in the way of educatjjig people. They 
said* and are say^g* broaden your objectives* adjust to automation and 
serve people, especially the disadvantaged that you have temporarily 
forgotten because liiey might rain your ^record. 



Project REDY focus 



r ^ ^ Project REpY is our small attempt to take seriously the mandate of 
society to focus vocational education on people instead of on subject- 
matter content. It is our attempt to focus attention on the six million 
persons living in rural areas who are disadvantaged* so that their needs 
will not be overlooked in the ”rush** to assist the disadvantaged 29 
million who live in metropolitan areas. We believe that people are of 
equal worth regardless of whether they live in rural or urban areas. 



Procedure 



i^e first part of Project REDY is ah attempt to find out as much 
as possible about disadvantaged rural families and deptessed rural areas, 
We have been^ directing our attention in vocational education so long on 
_thev-”advantaged“ sector of rural areas that we known very little about 
the disadvantaged. 



Our h 3 ^o thesis is that we must take seriously society's mandate 
to serve the disadvantaged. If we^do not, society will eliminate support 
for' vocational education and develop new means* probably outside the 
school* to meet their needs. We believe that the opening wedge for re- 
orienting, vocational education is to provide a family education program 
for rural families. This progf^im will. emphasise economic and educational 
planning. It will be family-centered adult education. 



Its ptr^jj^se *ds to^ croete readiness for change. Our hjn^othqsls is 
othat if readiness for change is developed* ways and means can be found to 
provide the courses and programs needed to satisfy the rneeds of dis- 
advantaged people and the demands of society,"' 



Findings • 



Ve are finding that we have been ignoring the rua^al disadvantaged 
for so long that we and society are often unaware of ' their existence; 
that rural area pzpsperity screens from view the disadvantaged. We are 
finding that pockets, of disadvantaged rural families are present in even 
the most prosperous communities. 



Teachers of agriculture often are unaware of the presence of rural 
families with special needs because, they have been focusing their 
attention only on the prosperous farmers and their families. Most 
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tdachers of agriculture are willing and anxious, however, to work with 
rural families with special ne^s as. soon as they are convinced that 
teacher educators, supervisors, and their peers will not crucify them for 
their efforts. 



Contrary to tha belief of many, it is possible to worfc with the 
rural disadvantaged. Early in the project we have evidence that the 
rural disadvantaged will respond if the educator uses a 'person-oriented*' 
approach instead of an "object or material-o rioted" approach. 

Summary 

I will not burden you with more fin<Ung§ because I would soon be 
presenting details which may or may not be of interest to you. 

We are convinced that vocational education progress can be made 
with the rural disadvantaged using vocational education in agriculture 
as the primary vehicle. We must leam, however, to use different 
"yardsticks " to measure progress when wo iking with persons with special 
needs. We will 'need to develop new evaluative devices and these devices 
must be more sensitive to smaller changes. Behavior changes among the 
disadvantaged will often be small and slow, at least at first. 

We must insist that society not use the same evaluative criteria 
to evaluate our success or failure with persons with special needs that 
is used in our programs for average or t^ical enrollees. If we Insist 
that society use new^^l^^ different evaluative criteria and standards, and 
if we assist in the development of these criteria and standards, vo- 
cational education in agriculture, in our opinion, has nothing to fear, 
except our lethargy in getting undeiway. 



Some Possible Solutions 

. V 

Panel. Discussion 



Panel Moderator ; Paul Day,. 

^ / Teacher, ' 

Fairbault, Minnesota 
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"Disadyantaged Youth Programs in Cleveland": Kenneth A. Paricer, 

* * i&istructor of Vb-Hort, 

Cleveland B.O.E,, West 
. . Tech High School, 

Cleveland, Ohio 

The^ program has been developed over a period of the la^st four or 
five years. It was an outgrowth of the home gradening and, tract garden- 
ing program of Cleveland which has been in existence about forty years. 

The course of Vd^^Hoi^t has been based on needs of the area and the 
student. 



The first unit of disadvantaged ^uth was started in I963 at Thomas 
A. Bdisonv Course is primarily along the lines of landscape maintenance 
and other service occupations with horticultural implications. 

Recently we have developed a program at the Cleveland Boys School. 
The C.B.S. is an institution where boys have had problems with the court 
and are assigned by the court. This program has bean set up along the 
lines of our tract garden program in the city. The boys get work in the 
field growing plants -working for perfection. 

At West Technical High School and several other schools with Vb- 
Hort, we have developed our program for disadvantaged youth integrating it 
with our regular program. Primarily our students are physically dis- 
adyantaged; we develop 'individual programs, within our course of in- 
struction t and find that students get valuable experience and confidence 
which they would not get in some other basic shop courses* 

• - ' ", . , # ' 

Our basic aims are to make the students employable as well as 
socially accepted, and help them understand what they can do and then 
help them perfect that ability. — 



Willie C. Davis, Instructor of Vb-Hort, 

Thomas A. EdisonpOccupational School, 

Cleveland, Ohio ' 

I have tried to take a realistic approach to understanding and 
teaching Edison students. There are six characteristics that I am 
concerned with in this program. Namely, group, intellectual, educational, 
emotional, social, and environmental. It must not be assumed that the ^ 
characteristics mentioned are to be found in all pupils. 

Students /attending Edison have “I.Q. *s ranging from 75 to" 90. 

Regardiiig what is to be 'taught and how it is to be taught: 

V ■ . * ' f ' * ■ 

A. Subject Matter . • , ' * . 

' ^ 1 1 • Subject matter must be functional and materials' 

must be geared to the interests, needs, and ' 
abiliybies of pupils. ^ • 

► * * ‘ ' ■ * 

2. Content must be simplified and as concrete as 
possible. , 

3# Units of instructions must be relatively s^nt. 

h. The teacher must build on what pupils know and 

understand. . .. 

B. Methods of Teaching • 

1. Use a variety of app'rbaches involving all 

' physical sense. 

y . ' . 

2. Make practical applications. 
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3* Make things concrete, < 

4, Supervise study; give individual attention, 

5* Drill frequently; report and review frequently, 

6, Make the goals readily attainable snd as 
Immediate as possible, t , 

7. Be liberal with praise, . 

C, Results to be Expected 

1 * Measure inq)rovements on the accomplishment of 
the individual pupil with respect to his 
capabilities, 

2, look for improvement in work habitg^, self- 

direction, self-control, social conformity, ' . 
-attitudes, -intellectual interest and effort, 
rather than in retention of subject matter. 

Our major concern at Edison is to train the students to be 
employable. We have 44 boys enrolled in this disadvantaged program. 

We specialize in landscape maintenance and related areas, " ' • 

We try to place all, of our students in jobs if possible. 

These boys at Edison are not problem boys, bu't boys with problems. 

A ' , ^ 

Many of the June graduates are now in the Armed Services, Others 
are gainfully employed in agricultural occupations . • 
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'Our motto , is !We Learn by Doing, That money earned is alijayS 
better than welfare paymerits, ■ * • . > " - 



"Work Study Program": W, R, Weir, Teacher, Vo-Ag, 

Cloverleaf High School, 

Lodi, Ohio 

1, Basically a two-year program, 

2, Open to any agriculturally interested student that is, reconunended 
by Junior High Guidance Counselor, principal and parents, 

3* First year students spend three periods per day with vo-ag teacher in: 

i ■ ' o' 

a, tailo'r-made study period in areas of their farming 
program or related study; 

A ^ 

b, teaching work habits and shop skills; and ’ 

c, attempting to make the students employable. 
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Dhe student are also enrolled in classes at :thelr level of leam« 
ing in English,, history, health, phsrsical edacatlon, and industrial arts. 

4, The second year students— if they psrove to be ready—are placed on 
> job training or woric study programs for 1 /2 day. They also spend 
tvo periods under the vo»ag teacher *s supervision in shop work and 
related study. - \ 

The student must also s^end one period in another school subject. 

If students stay enrolled in the program for three years, they are 
issued a certificate of attendande along with other members of their 
graduating, class. 

Cloverleaf High School is a Comprehensive High School operating 
under 6-3-3 plan with 3 f 000 students. 

V* ■ 

The schocid district is composed of five townships in a rural- 
urban area. 



’•Four Boys, 14-17 l^eara, 

from Special Education Class”: Shaw Terwilliger, 

Virginia, Illinois 



These boys, and one girl, were with a lady teacher all day. The 
boys came to Ag from the middle of November 1 to 3 periods per day until 
May 15th. ’ ’ 

Shop skills were used to teach some ‘arithmetic, drawing, and 
planning— quite original designs were developed. 

Two boys did fine work, one poor, and one not that good. All ’ 
were eager to try to learn. 

There were no discipline problems in Ag, The Special Education 
teacher punished- them by not letting them come to Ag, 

^ Attitude toward school in general was improved. 

Other students accepted these boys and. helped, them, , 

The boys were quite happy in the Ag work. 

They were interested in animal projects although they did not 
study them. 

They did make progress, * 

These students require much supervision. 

They must clearly understand the rules and' must be corrected 



often 
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f . * 

They respond well to praise* , 

They cannot take joking and deeply resent anyone making fim of them. 

They are hungry for success, attention t and acceptance by other 
students. 

We have much to offer these people; they should be grouped 
together for most work but occasionally profit by being mixed with 
regular classes* ' 

They love their teachers, 

k teacheirraust be very patient, willing to repeat directions many 
times, tactful .in pointing out mistakes, free with praise, and have iron 
nerves and a love for people iio do the work. 

Agriculture is a wonderful tool subject to help these people. 



“Looking Ahead to Programming Special 
Reports in Vocational Agriculture » 

for Disadvanta^ecJ Youths”: Clifford E, Minton, F^eld Representative-, 

^ Persons With Special Needs Division of - 

Vocational and Technical Education, U, S. 

Office of Education, Departnent of Health, 

‘ Education, and Welfare 

m , • ’ • 

The opportunity to revi^ factors relating, to the topic “Looking 
Ahead to Programming Special Efforts ih Vocational Education for Dis- 
advantaged Youths” is appreciated, {^e planning, of the conference pro- 
gram indicates your interest in coming to grips with a tiiiiely subject 
which has basic implications for vocational education. This is signifi- 
cant because it indicates you do not believe in the inevitability of 
progress and that planning for progress is necessary. 

Programming realistic diversified offerings for disadvantaged 
youths presents one of the most important and complex challenges faced 
by public vocational education during the past half-century. Un-met needs, 
public interest, and our educational mission suggests, if hot dictates, 
expansion and changes in the traditional patteriis of approach and offerings 
in vocational education, ' ’ 

A 

The theory that the vocational educator can no longer affprd to be 
a narrbw specialist has been emphasized. We must increasingly be involved 
in the mainstream of societal problems that bear upon the mission of 
public education, ‘ • 

■ V * » ' 

The ti^endous number of school drop-outs , estimated to be 
1,200,000 in ’ 1965 * causes a great waste of our youths, and inflicts a 
heavy social and economic cost upon the nation, » 
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Education for productive work is obviously not the only solution 
to the. socio-economic problems facing the nation t but occupational edu- 
cation is a basic ingredient, because it is in the schools that the tragic 
cycle of poverty, unemployment, low economic growth, and inadequate edu- 
cation can be broken. ^ 

The insight and leadership among vocational education specialists 
will be decisive on determining the degree to which educators generally 
will acknowledge the absolute necessity for skilled manpower and that 
excellence in vocational training is as educationally significant as 
abstract academic achievement. ‘ ' 

It is Important that emphasis be placed on excellence in one’s 
occupation as well as on the kind of occupation. The image that one has 
of himself because of his occupation is significant. It is my guess that 
many students have been deterred from vocational education because of an 
unrealistic image* Public relation firms imply that many images are 
created and that many of the created images are not generic. The job of 
intellectually lionest image creation is important to educators in vo- 
cational education. 

Manor Points for Consideration in Developing 
Programs for Disadvantaged Youths 

1. The potential in ability and intelligence. 

2. Interdisciplinary approach. 

3*' Diversification of course offerings to meet the demand of 
, employment opportunities. , ^ . 

4, The involvement of parents in career planning.^ 

n ^ * 

5* The utilization of community resources. 

6. Personnel requirements. I 

> . ■ I ■ 

7* Research as a tool in program planning and development. 

-I ^ ‘ . 

8. Reaching the student. ^ ; 

‘ ' Provisions of the Vocational 'Education Act of 1963 which are 

pertinent ^ to programming for the disadvantaged are: 

1. Maintaining, extending, and improving present programs. 

2. The development of new programs. 

3. Provide part-time employment for needy vocational students. 

4. Service for all persons of all ages in all communities of the state. 

'5* It provides for vocational training and re -training that is geared 
to the labor market (including pew occupational fields). 



The Act embodies the philosophy that all our citizens must have 
access to ee^cation and training that is of high quality and realistic 
in tezms of opportunities for gainful employment. This service should be 
available to all, from the least able and the disadvantaged to thoS'e of a 
high level of t^clmlcal ability. 

■' * ' 

The Forthcoming Evaluation of Educational 
Efforts iA the States 



In relation to the resources available, it appears reasonable to 
assume that the evaluation will emphasize matters of this type: . 




1 • The adequacy of State Plans and the. actual degree of 
implementation of State Plans in accordance with their . 
documented projections. 



2. nie effective. Use made by the local school agency of the 
. flexibility provided for in the Act for more inclusive 
program developmehi and implementation. 



3. The degree of interdisciplinary relationships, and the 
lines of communication, and the bonds of cooperation with 
other public and voluntary agencies which can contribute 
to pz>eparing citizens to meet the problems of life. 



4, While compliance with administrative regulations is 
important, I believe the • evaluation will place heavy 
emphasis on indices ;of effective leadership focused on 
the objective of prodding vocational training and re- - 
training geared to labor maiicet needs, for persons of 
all ages and groups , and particularly those with special 
needs. 



a. The degree of the dent made in the number of ■ 

„ dependent unproductive consumers, the increase 

of productive consumers believe the evaluation ’ 
will be weighed in terms of progress and remits 
rather thaii procedural details, 

In the light o^ needs arid the public interest, it ^if reasonable to 
assume that through Congress the evaluation will have significant implica- 
tions regarding the future relative status of vocational education in the 
public schools and the leadership in vocational e^catiori, 

.If there should be those who >woUld like to maintain the status 
quo in vocational education, it is. eVideiit that they will find that the 
- STATUS will not QUO, . 

Upon request from the state, the U, S. Office of Education can give 
consultant and other services to help solve many problems that I have cited 
or implied. I. urge you to envision our office together with the institu- ^ 
tions which you represent as parts of a powerful team that is engaged in 
the conservation of human .resources. . ' 



Organizing and Conducting, loc^ 
Programs of Adult Education • 



Wednesday Afternoon* March 1 4 



"Current Topics" Approach: George Sefi^itf Iowa 

' Taught for 20 ysrfrs in Algoma, in northern Iowa, a community t] 
is very ‘interested in adult education* This past year 700 adults en- 
rolled in 23 different courses. The average enrollmeilt this year was 



12 members, 6 elected each year. He feels the, advisory co\in — 
key to success— -he has never personaHv invited a fampr to his evening 
school. Next is a well-planned program of work— the kind should be 
detdinined by the advisory council and not bjji^the instructor. At Algoma 
'the council choses the "current topics" approach. Meets needa, increases 
enrollment, and builds suppoi^t for vocational education. This approach ^ 
gives farmers a better way to help keep up-to-date— mechanization, 
chemicals, etc. You either keep up or you are out. Next requireniept 
for. success is that of promotion— they will come only if it is attrac- 
tive to them* Fourth, is the method of instruction. The specialistsL 
or the commercial representatives, will not make the class. No. com-- 
mercial representatives allowed at Algoma. Final point: the problem of 

follow-up. We only stimulate thinking in *the class, the real teaching 
is done on the faim^^ 

The secret of the evening program is that it ia .the people *s 
progra m. 

"The Unit (Farm Management)" Approach:;' Chris Beck, Minnesota 

FutCire economic growth of aroa depends upon the extent of the / . 
education of people.*. Production is the basis of existence-*-the Strength 
of the natidn lies close to the soil. Fam management, high school area: , 
learn concepts and attempt to motivate jparents at home. Complete and 

accurate records are essential. The. adult program must be well planned. 

- » - ... 

■'**.'* * . ^ ‘ • 

, Records are the basis- of instruction. Program should be set up • 

' for two or more years. Farm Management I, etc-. Wives ^ attend because 
they oftsn keep records and, of couroe, are important in decisionmaking.. 
Beck likes to bring a calculator out on a farm visit— can do feed checks, 
etc . They can compare their own with averages . Start a new group each 
^ year— after two years they go into a seminar group which is much like the 

Algoma, Iowa approach described by George Sefrit. ’ , 

' ' ' 

Area vocation schools have area coordination in Ag. Ed.— they are 
. reimbursed one hundred per cent for salary 'and travel— biggest respon- 
sibility is in the analysis. Mr% Beck then described the process of 
analysis.. !&i teaching he uses the discussion approach. Panels are. 
successful; also, small group tours. 



160. He starts first with a well-organized advisory council 
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**A Critical Lock at OUr Vocational 
Agricultu^ Program for Adults” ^ 



Ej L> Hummel. Ohin * 






. A 



371 tea^chers in 306 sch6ols. Reached 8,500 faraiers— 2,9CiO wore 
■ young, farmers. ' J f 



of departments eo^^ clhSses j' 4,4 visits per student, 

" Average attendende of 31 per clasd, ' 

: P*'® problem is liit i^ey are^ w bh© ^It fawners who 

are really soph due to retire* In t, P , g^hjis thei^ are 8Q0 dues -paying 
members^ A* large .number have over iwo y^ears of college and fam an ' 

average of 400 acres and have oyer $50,000 invested. ^ 

't . ° ■ 

ems : 



1 *• Cooperation betwe^ educational agencies— now reimbursement 

at. State level) with hope that local board 
* will match this. Need hours on farm instruction per 
'hour of classroom instruction. 



% 

4. 



Too many teachers depend upon commercial people. 

Adtolnistratozd, in general, do not support adult' education. 

Turnover of teachers (nearing 20^), 

Many do poor* job— extra duty; no follow-up. 



Doyle Beyl. Wisconsin ! 

^ ^ ' 4 

really Important programs,'. Increasing per cent of contact 

with fawners. Big loss in number of dairy farmers and in dairy cattle 
numbers. ^ . 

1 . tore individual instruction’ for Y.F. ; perhaps less Weeded for 

farm mechanics. / 

2. Program easy to defend. Have income oh figures— showing 
increase in net Income figures. 

3. Is it to our advantage to train three fawners for $10,000 
gross, .or one with a gross of $30,000? 

4. Electrical analysis- of records is most effective. 

5« Fawn finance is an area of neglect— especially under 
regular instructors. _ 

6. What can we contribute^ to the fellow who is going off the fawn? 



f 



James Bailev. Mlssetiri : ^ , 

A feur basic changes have taken place in Klssouzd: 

. 1 • Number of mechanics -courses have increased, 

^ * 

' 2, Two hundred thirty-five departments of VO «ag; 120 did 

fijSier#^ ,,Y*Fv or "cl^ss ^ 
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a, 4,100 plus students 

b, 80 were production ‘courses ■ 

c, 120 mechanics in nature, 88 of them wading - 

3» Classes scheduled at conveniepce of students when 
^ facilities are available. 

".to 

\ 4, Three to five sessions per topic area (minimum), . . 

5, Reimburse 755^ of cost of special instructors where needed 



Glen Nicklas* Nebiaska ; . • , ‘ 

■ ■ / 

All adult work is done by the teachers of agriculture— he gets $.15 
per meeting— minimum of 10 meetings , ' enrollment of 10 and must attend at ^ 
least three meetings. Last year a l^nus was given to a school if they 
have a complete program, but this was di^ensed with in 1965 t^« | 

^ They off er production classes and fam management. This year a 
class* has been added— non-farm agriculture class. The teacher does not 
^ have to make followMip "visits, ^ • 

Thirty-three Y.F. classesV 102 A.F, clasps; 7 non-fam agri- 
culture classes; 5 farm management classes, making a total of 147 classes. 

Farming is a profession for professionals. Feel they need: 

. X ’ t - • ■ ■ , . > • ■ . 

♦ • ^ » ft ' ^ ' 

1, More support from administrators, and 



2. More multi-teacher departments, 

James McGuire. Indiana : 

0 % » ■ 

Have our adult education programs in agriculture kept up with 
the times? • ■ » . 

1, Farm management approach and electrical record 

analysis is new. ^ ^ 

2, We now have lost ground— using commercial specialists. 

3, Have we run with the ball or have we merely let out the air? 
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Problems (similar to others mentioned): . 

1 • Out-of -school load not considered a pa^t .of teacher 
load by administrators# • • 

2, iack of continuity in progra»i.r 
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J3f^. ..Series. pjP,uhrelated>instru.otioniv^ ’ 

4, 3iisufficient follQW-up instruction# ’ ^ • 

■ V /■ ■ •'. ./■■ ‘ , 

5, 3hstfjiictors feel outdated. 

6, Instructors are confused oyer their roll— educators ' 

oi» technicians, t 



Discusslcm Groi^ ^ 

^up A; Chairman. Phil Teske, ^diana 

Subject: Programs for Young Famers and Adults 
Prepartog to Enter Panning, 






Following questions raised:. ^ 

• > ■ . V . r 

1. ;^at types of programs of "systematic instruction?" Current 
; topics or unit, or both. 

' " ' j . ■ .; • • ^ •• • 

2, Developing teacher and administrator concept of programs? 
High school + Y. A. + A,F, or’ H.S, Y,A, A.F, •. 

3* Organization and promotion of piograms? 

Advisory .council 

/ ■ ■■■.T.F. ■ ■ j ” , ' 

I . ' ' ‘ ' ■ ■ ■ 

’^Competency and load of instructors, 

Ee^lar instructor and/or special instructor. 

Single vs«. multiple-teacher instiUction, 

* ' ■ • . 

5* . J^imbursement policies' .to organize, promote to /or expand? 
^se salary + vs, total salary for total program, r- 

.$ per program vs,. $ per class session, 

+4.V, raised as to establishment- of national Y.F. organize 

tion. We are not ready now. ' * 

a*«i”istrator concept of program and re- 
considers one adult class ps one-quarter of 
their load, with no added reimbursement. Ten lessons for an adult: 

15 lessons for young fanner class, 

a was raised«^3HSw does a teacher get release time for teacl 

another class? Reviewed Indiana’s pro- 
gram of reimbursement. ’ 
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Group B i Ch^nsap> :^€^es Bailey, M 

"' ... j.’ '^ ■ . '''’. • ^ 

Sabjeptf: Programs for Adults Preparing to ^ 

' Ehter Off^Fam Oaoupatlpns. , 

Our responsibilities : 

1. To any age person who can benefit from 

preparatory training. , ; 

2. ‘ . Can be full-time in training prog^:^ or part- 

. time in the training- program., 

' ■ • ^ ■ ■ * * '• 

Training will be done *in: 

1. Area vocational school.. 

2. Comprehensive Junior College. - 



* t 



3» Will probably be difficult for. the local voi-' 
catlonal agriculttire department to do this, 
except as the school secures a person or person^ 
specifically for this training. 

Some examples 's - . 

1. Agriculture salesmanship. 

2. Agriculture mechanics. 

f • ' . 

. Artificial inseminatdrs. 

V . ‘ , 

^ ^ ^ .4. Landscape specialists. 

$^j^l)al^ technology., 

i . .* * ^ 

- 6. Bural. finance. 

?• Soil technicians. (? 

8. Aerial spraying. 

9» Conservation technicians. 

We had some trouble with.^the terms: 



Preparatory training and supplementary training. 
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Group C : Chaihaan, Harold Urton* 

4 ■ • ^ ’ '■ * ■ 



South Dakota 



/ 




Subject* V Programs for Adults Ehgaged in Paiinlhg 

■ -■ . ' \ /■ 

Instructor handles th^ class but often 8O-9O P©** cent of the 

^swers aare given by. the men in the class v 



Regularly scheduled time set for farmers to make contacts with 
ins t:pu<^r, helps conserve time .and* energy in both answering questions and 
planniilg fuHher contacts. 

Each instructor will need to determine whether theiire be both a X 
young farmer aaid adult fanner program. " ; * ^ 

- -.X : .■ • ... ■■ ■■■X'r '■■■X-'' 

Follbw-up with letters announcing programs and dates of meeting* 
Send out entire program. 'oX' - XX XX"'-^ 

Effective advisory councils ar« mandat ry. 



S o . -«r ■ 

Group. D ; Chairman, J. R. Warrabrod, Illinois 

Subject* Programs for Adults Engaged in Off-Farm 

Agricul'toral Occupations: There seemed to be unanimity 

of opinion that Vo -Ag has not only capability but 
responsibility to provide instruction for this group— 
both living and/or working on or off the farm. 

M ' > ■ 

Is anything being "done? . " 

Glen Nicklas, of Nebraska, waS asked to discuss in more detail the 
plans and activities in that state. » 

It was pointed out that the I965 State< Plan provides for in- 
struction of this nature— major difference being that no follow-up 
instruction is r^uired. Welding was the- only specific course, 

(It was suggested that associations might strongly support it? e,g 
Farm Equipment Association, Nursery Association, etc.)' 

O 

Race horse management and landscape nursery programs are conducted 
in Michigan; turf management courses in Ohio 



\ Status Pveports 

T hursday Morning, March 17 

Subject: Post-Secondary and Technical Education in Agriculture, Chairman 
Harold Byram, Michigan. 

I 

Iowa .- C. W. 'Dalbey O 

1. Program started with 10, now have 34. Will have 6 teachers 
this year with 60 enrolled. 



/ 
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2. One program at Mason 'Qity and one at Cedar Rapids. • 

3. A course is to start at Es.terville on fertilizers,. , ... 

mcbigan > Clifford Haslinlc . ' . , 

4 .U — post-high school program described in this report is limited to 

the wo -year technical training progr^ offered at Mchig^^^ State Uni- 
versity,, ^e purpose of this program is to’^ prepare students for the 
business o:^ faming and for .op>loyraent in off -fam agricultural occupa- 
tions, The pmg s^d the length of eaph is as, follows : . 



-.t' 



On Camnus 


On »the iJob " 


32}weeks 




4 quarters 


4' .quarters^?:;. 


4 « . 


Z -tf- , 


. 4 V . «» 


2 « 


4 . ti 


4 “ 


4 « 


2 ■ 



j.Fa'mer,^^.-^'^': ’ ';' 3 ‘ ■ 

Commercial Flo ricultur© ’ 

Plevatpr and Farm Supply V 
Fam ]^uipment Service and Sales • * 

Nursery and Landscape Management 
Soil Technology 

’ ' * ^ • , ■ 

An io^ertant characteristic of the technical training program is 
the combination of classroom instruction with on-the-job experience. 
Students begin the program by attending classes on the campus for a 
minimum of two quarters and then return to the home , fam or are placed 
in agricultural businesses for practical experience, A coordinator is 
inSSe^^^^ fo** of the programs mentioned above. His responsibilites\ 



1, locating places of employment, 

2, Working with the employer to detemine competencies 
“ which the student must acquire,* 

3« Development of work agreements,' 

4, Supervision of on-the-job trainees, 

5* Advising and counseling students, 

6, Teaching classes, - 

•i - ■ ' . 

7, Working with industry and trade associations, 

a ■ ■■ ■ 

8, Placement following graduation, - 



Following the work .exper5.ence, with the exception of those in 
commercial floriculture, students return to the canmus for additional 
classmom instruction for "cwo quarters. 



/ 

Consideration is being given to further expansion of tlie ^rogr^ 
and present pl^s call for offering a new program in Jfahagement 
beginning in September, 1966, Other new programs anticipated include: 

f / Food Science -^all 196? ^ 

Pest Control Opeiators^^' " f 

Famstead Mechanisation 

■ ■ ” T - - C- ... ■ • 

Approximately 400 students aire curfentiy enrolled, r " ' - .. . . 

' . ■ “ . " *. ' ? - ■ ^ ' • . ■ ' '■ I- ' 

Minnesota - G. R. Cochran 

We are-just^makihg a start in post-high school and agriculture 
technician programs. We now have two 1 -yeai* post-high school programs. 
These programs are designed .^irimah^ for- students who plan to return to 
the fa^j a niimber liave been' emj^loyed in agricultural occupa- 

tions and have performed satisfactorily. We have dne 2-year plant and* 
^im§l techniciah ^picgram in operation^^ To date, interest in the program 
is good and we 'feel St will point the- way for other schools in develop- 
ment' of technician programs in other areas of instruction, 

• . have” a problem of juet where the post-hi^ school vb* 

cational educajbibn, program will.be. located, . 

• fc, f 

Some ^of the problems we haVe are lack of reliable info ration on 
occupational needs and opportunities and lack of manpower. .. 

» * ^ H ' • . . " " ^ ‘ 

• ■ We have had two meetings of state -wide advisory committees in 
development of course offerings and procedures. There is a local advisory 
co^ittee for each program conducted by the area schools. 

Some df the areas where we anticipate new programs will be 
developed are: conservation aide* farm 'structures and materials 
handling, and cooperative management training. 



Subject: Post-Secondary Education in Agriculture in dhio. .Warren. " 
Weiler made introductory statements a.bi6ut start of- progrAm. 

Springfield Technical School. -'H, B, Drake, Coordinator of Agricultural 
* Technologies, 

A. Existing programs at Springfield 

/ 

Data Processing ' 

Mechanical Ehgineering t 

Electrical Engineering 
Agri-Business 
Agricultural Equipment 

. - . ■ Wi 

B, Building plans . " ^ 

Now housed in a wing of City High School. * 

$2,000,000 building being constiucted with Board of Regents 
» money, . , 



f 



1 • ' 

C* Procedures operation 



Securing' and selecting students 
Securing and selecting Instructors (qualifications) 
60^ full-time . s 

40^ part-time ^ ' ' • 

> Curriculum 
Placement training 

Placement of graduates - . 



it was by 75^ Federal aid# 

' 2.. Satisfactory background and interest as deteimlned by 

interview qualifies student for enTOllment* 



4. ^e total cost is. about $^00,00, $300 of which comes from 
• tuition; balance is State funds# 



Subject: Development of the Kenosha# Wisconsin, Post-High School 



they have been. primarily supported by the city in which they* ai^ located. 
Agriculture was slow in being accepted; now the^r .are becoming area ^ 
located and supported^ « ' 

First meeting’ with advisory council, 7 men in the floi^st business 

' First step, deteimine need of program: 



c# Foimation of an advisory council— this is most important. 
Get industry advice and support . 




3» Follow-up of*students is done by visitation with worker 
and employer# 



5# .Students are enrolled on a rather high selective basis, 

* # ^ 

6# Walter Jacoby in^, the thought that he felt there was 





still a need for training the mediocre Ctudent# 

0 - o ^ *b I 



Program in Ornamental Horticulture 



Report by Doyle Beyl:' 



Our. vocational schools have been in existence 54 srears; however. 



ff 



a. PlAy this by ear \ 

b# May have an organized group, such as ^ 



Upper -Michigan 'florists association 
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Second step - what does ^industxy want? 



a. Curi^lcultiia 

b. Facilities 



r 



*^.. • . ■-../ , ^'r- 

^l3rd step - what will ths stat^ and federal support^ 



/ 



Fourth step - should. this beicpn;^^ Yes, in case of florists.' 
No committees woi^;appbfo from industry to report on the 
“followijig: 






a* Flower shop operation 

. I ■ . : * ■ ■' .. ■ _ ■ 

b. Design ■ 

c* Crop management 

' \ I ' ' 

d. : Horticulture 

'j' , ■ 

e. . Floriculture 

f. Greenhouse constzuction and operation 

g. Garden plant 

h» Ihtemship -'5 week time log ^ 

Second meeting? 

Reviewed curidculum and made suggested changes. 

Selected elective courses for both production and retail emphasis. 
Determined needed facilities and estimated costs of program. 

Met with representatives of schools interested in course. 

They questioned advisory committee. 



We presented the school proposal outline and procedure fot 
designating how school would be selected. The following 
points "were raised on outline; ; 



■- * . i 

1 • Occupational survey » . 

• c- ‘ - 

a. Number florists, greenhouses, etc. in school area 
• b.' Number employed in industry 






c. Estimated fu'^TO eraplo^ent needs 
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2. Population support 

f. • . • •* ■ 

So location and size of population, being served 

b. To vhat eactent do they take advantage of 

present post-high school education opportunities? 

c* Factors for student potential 

(1) Occupational survey 

(2) Student- enrollment 



(3) Testimonials 

W 



■ V- •••. 
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Other supporting factors 

.% Financial support offered by local school . 

% 06 present post-high school programs provide a 

suitable foundation for addition of this course? 

5# Iflhen^uld school plan to initiate course? ' 

6. a 

a. ^3ato-.for submission of materials - 2 months 

i * ' . *» . ' , 

b. Recommendation by advisory committee 

c« Designation of program by state board 

. - ‘ ■ j< ' ' 

Two months later» Dec, 28th - . 

Advisory board met to review proposals : 

* 1,“- They questioned items of expenditure. For example, 

.! • they believed the cash register was too costly until 
“tjiey found it used for controlled accounting and 
Extension training during' the evening, 

2* They gave help in selecting a house and drawing np V 
^ ; ' pianR that would provide needed facilities at low cost, , 

■ . - '' '' . . • '.1 ' ’ •! . 

:^hey deliberated for considerable time before designating - 
foliosha as the school,- • ' ,i 

;^e state Board then upheld this decision on a January 24th 
mooting and publicity, was given the program. The purpose will 
be to aid the school as consultants and to publicize the program, 

■Sa' , . ^ , 

i'. ' ■ T ■ - ' , ' ’ ■ . " ' ■ . ••. ■' ' '’■ •• 

.Report by Fugene Lehrmann: * • 

Operation of Horticulture Training Program - " . 

• * i . ’ * » , » 4 • . . 

1 • Enthusiasm was first generated through pppnunity contacts, « 



2, ^ survey of needs^in horticulture areas was made ofs' * 
businesses in Kenosha, * “ ^ 
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3* Proposal was*niade to State Board for vocational education 
and was approved. 

^ 4. Growth and development will depend upon the image 
of the program and the needs of the community. ' 
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Panel. Report 

‘ / 

Thursday Aftemoon. March 17 



Subject; Post-Secondary Education in 

Agriculture in Illinois , “ 

Ralph Guthrie; 

f . ■ . , 1 . 

1. jSix programs with 24o students enrolled.. 

2. Introduced panel menAsers who told what had been don^ 

Elmer Rowley: , . * . 

1. Works with advisory conaiiittee representing 25 industries. 

2r Courses include agricultuz^l communications, sales, apd 
' service, etc. - , 

3* Forty-seven took training, 36 still on jobs, , 

V 4. Evaluation has been promoted. * 

' • ‘ I , . 

Joseph Dallon, Jr. : 

1 . Courses include landscaping, turf management, sales 
management and promotion, greenhouse and nursery management 

2. Supporting courses taught include: English, biology » 
chemistry, speech, and physical education. 

3« Teachers meet- with the advisory council. 

Leo P.;Deutsch: 

1. There are 850 dealers in the state. Each one needs one to 
three additional trained workers. . 

2. An advisory counpil studies length of course needed, 
course content, and general tesAsher problems. 

James Nickell, Ornamental Hortic'ulture: 

1* Recruiting students hys 

a. Mailing printed brochures 

' b. Publishing articles In farm magazines 
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c« Publicizing in nenrspapers 















d« Providing eleven W programs (this was most 
effective one) 

©•■ Applications were received from 119 prospects. 
The screenedv to which was all that 



oould Be take^^ 

Edward Kaiser« Faim Machinery: 

1. Started with 40; still have 38 with four teachers. 

2. ‘ Complete overhaul skills are taught and developed.. 

' ' ' 

3. T(renty-two new farm implements have been assembled. , 

^ i , 

Questions from the floor brought out the following: 

1 • Temporary vocational certificates -are approved by the 
Director of Vocational Agriculture. j 

2. Teachers are trained by members of the university staff . 

3* Administrators at various schools^re responsible to ttie 
State Department of Education. , \ 

4. . Most students* come from outside of the district. 

5. Chily Junioi* Colleges can offer vocational technical training. 



N 



Group Meetings 

Inqplications of Information Presented foir f 

State Programs of Teacher Education, ' 

Supervision, and Research; George Ekstrom, in charge. 

Group A: Joe Malinski, Leader ‘ 

>' ' Harold Crawford, Recorder 

The basic discussion centered around the following qdestloii: 

♦ - .... 

How can we provide in vocational* technical education in 
cational agidculture that which will provide ^adequate and tiinely 
instruction in both preparatory and supplementary trends, meet the 
changing needs of job requirements, and encourage effective citizenship? 

Comments are as follows: 

1. Teacher Education 



a. 



Not too ^ch indication of anything being done in 
teacher education to specially train men fpr-this 
type of teaching. 
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b. linplica^ons are that the primary emphasis should 
be On chbQSing the 'potential teachers for post- 
secondary ^cAi'cation in agriculture irlth technical ■ 
skill and develop the teaching skill through special 

• education. ^ , , 

c. Could get 

training in the technical skill. 

* 

2. Implications for Supervision , 

* 

a. If funds are being-provided by^ta'fe and federal funds • 
then it must 'be supervised by state staff. 

b. TiThen an institution accepts a vocational-technical 
program* then they accept the philosophy with it; then 
the first responsibility of supervision is by the 

. sponsoring institution; second* It is the responsibility 
of the state staff* especially if things are' not 
progressing correctly. 

. . * ... 

. * * 

c. It is the responsibility of state staffs to help 
institutions see and develop the overall programs.. 

3« " Biplications for Research 



a. To identify what additional knowledge is needed. 

b. To evaluate existing programs (no*^ too soon to start how). 

o« To reach an agre^ent on the/ qualifications of potential 
instruciidrs. - ^ 

d. To identify what types of programs' to offer. 

e. To identify the various methods that vocational programs 
are being developed and to evaluate these methods*' 



We should never forget that high school vocational agriculture 
programs should not suffer at the eccpense of development of post-, 
secondary education. • ’ 1 



Group B t Clarence Bundy, Leader 
James Bailey* Recorder 

At present, states represented say the state tmiverslties do not 
offer training for teachers as needed in post-high school technical 
school teacher. 

It is important the prior on-the-job experience of the teacher 
has, been successful experience. ” 
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* iUi acceptable/ procedure may be to pair a trained teacher with 
experienced technicians* hxi example of training of instructors is the 
sending of the teacher of the farm equipment or tractor repairman course 
to' the schools conducted by the equipment conpanies for their own personnel* 

'I . ^ ■ 

One probl^ probably will be» in tri^^ing teachers, that the number 
of teachers need^ in a state may be quite small in certain specialised areas* 
; . / . . . -.v'-; ' - . , " ■ 

Illinois /seems to be the only state represented which attempts to 
offer teacher t^raining ^ teachers of' post-high school courses* 

/ ' ‘ 

Use of advisory committees is. a must* 

We may violate the real intent of the total program if we sent out 
the more able persons and plan training, programs only for i them* Is it 
/Important to plan programs also, for the less-able persons? 

On-the-job training should be a part of technical training* 

Group not willing to say how much of. the training time should be 
at the 'training institution and how much should be on the job* North 
Pential seems to w^t not moi« than 25^ of time to be on the job* The ' 

' estimates of the group was that 25 ^ to 50^ might be acceptable! 

* ’ or i ' ' ■ ■ 

Group C iHildirig Gadda. Leader 

‘ J* A* McKinney, Recorder ^ 

^ 1* Special ''provisions may be needed for cextificatlon of 

teachers, to meet the demand* Recognized' that qualified ° 
teachers will require motivation for training* Needs for 
vocational instruction in Junior Colleges should be 
emphasized* . ' 

2* Occupational trends may be best detenoined’ by contacts v 

with business fimss and referring to >what appears to be 
« students* interests and needs* 

3* Pre-service and in-sexvice training should be pramo ted* 

4* Competency of trainees 'can be enhanced by intem exchange , 

of teachers* Occupational experioncS should be provided* 

5« All those desiring training should be provided for as 

quickly as possible* Arrangement for choices is important* 

Group D“ ; B* E* Gingery, Leader 

Floyd Doering,. Recorder ' ' . 

The Wisconsin post-high school program In horticulture at Kenosha 
Technical institute was discussed* Some were concerned about the 
slm^ated experience program. Since this is a probl^ of dealing ^th 
people, would this type of program weaken the overall program? 



Post-high sbhool program in production agrioulture was discussed. 
Few of these programs exist in the Junior Colleges. Question was ‘raised 
on how student would get his farm experience under this program. 

Nebraska stated that one«>ifottrth of the time will actually be spent on the 
faxm-^ither the home farm or anotWr. Concern was expressed that 
student may not get to make inanagenent decisions end this is vital t In- 
cludiitg co^rehenslve records and record analysis. 

Is it necessary to have farm boys enrolled in these post-high 
school agricultural' classes 7 Ifost felt the student must be familiar . 
with farm terminology and know how to talk to farmers and; therefore, 
should have the farm background. Exceptions wore noted. 



\ Reports of Special I&iterest Group 

Thursday Evening, !farch 17 ^ 

Agricultural Mechanics : Carl'ton Johnson, Ohio 
“New Developments in Agricultural. Mechanics" 

Power and Machinery j 

Forest .Bear discussed a special study of the plow adjustment and 
mower adjustment in which teachers check the quipment ahjd make recom- 
mendations for changes to correct adjustment and summarise reports. 

Tec^ical skill workbooks for student use for studying combine, ° 
com planters, balers, and sprayers have been developed and are revised 
as suggested by the teachers who use them. 

Short intensive Courses (three^ 3-hour sessions^ one each week) on 
plow adjustment, hay conditioners, and balers are taught to teachers 
outlying centers. 



Soil and Water 

Roland Espenschled reviewed Illinois vo-ag service teaching 
materials and discussed the use of spraying kits which are loaned to 
teschers for a $5 after they are instructed to use* them properly. 



Electric Power and Processing 
and Farmstead Mechanlaatlon 

c, , _ ' • « * 

Curtis Weston discussed Clinton Jacobs* study of automal^on in 
feed lots in Kcuisas. Regarding the question of why farmers mechanise, 

83% said they- did so. to eixpand production; 50% said‘ "to do a' better job 
of feeding"; k6% said "to save labor"; 30^ reported more accurate feeding 
and Increased production. 

piey also reported that in planning thplr system, ^^3^ visited other 

far^, 47^ used the extension service, 30^ consulted with factory repre- 
sentatives, and 20% used their own ideas. / \ 
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Fam.Balldings and Stwctnrgs 

Hariy Henderson reported , tlmt inf onnat^ ateut farm buildings is^ 

centered around five .areas: Economlc^t including flnanclng» functional 

requirements, materials available, structural requii^ents, use of newer « 
power tools such as ‘pneumatic tools, angle indloatosNi: Instead of squares.. 

Trends are toward metal plate wood trusses; .confinement housing 
for all livestock with slotted floors for beef and swine enterprises , and 

free stsll- housing for dairy; designs stress expandability and flexibility 

-• 

Agricultural Constiuctien 

and Maintenance ' 

‘ Espenschied discussed a new film strip on lawnmower safety and the 
inportance of helping teachers ^th skills needed by them in new areas of 
teaqhingi such as how to read a micrometer , and the types of micrometers, 
for use. in small engine teaching units. . / 

Semester Block Units . - . ' 

/ Curtis Weston reported th|it problems tqachers have whe;n usings the 
semester block approach are: 

*1. Lack of competency to teach in depth. 

i ■ 

2. ^ Lack of guidance as to how to fit semester block unite ^ 

into their teaching. 

3. How far to go with course content. 

4. Lack of -course materials. 

5« Lack of help at university level to upgrade teachers, 

Avery Gray, from supervisors group, recommended: 

Preparing for clusters of occupations; using agricultural 
mechanics consultant committees to select courses, idiere to teach then, 
propose guidelines for selecting instructoxe, facilities and teols and 
equipment for teaching; teach at 11 And 12th grade levels. 

Technical Education Projections 

Carlton Johnson reported an intensive series of programs on 
technical education have been sponsored by the Committee on i&istxuotion 
in Mechanized Agriculture (foxnerly Committee on VboationaX Agriculture 
Tehcher Education) of the American Sociel^ of Agricultural Qiglneering. 
The content hajs_ centered about defining the terms technician, tech* 
nologist, etc; the scope of job opportunitiM, types . of courses, content 
of curriculum, techniques of teacl^g, etc. 

o'. 

Report HI Reconmendateons for Pre-Service and ]h-Service Bdu- 
. cation for Teachers of Vocational Agriculture is, being revised. 
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‘ A special project on guidelines for agrtdultural equipnent 
technology programs is being written at Cobbs Hillt New Yoric under a 
USOB project. 

Manpower Program 

Carl ^brecht described the MDTA t^ctpr and machinery mechanics 
program at Bay City, Michigan. He also reported a graduate credit 
3 weeks workshop on farm power will be taught this siiamer at Michigan State 

Problems in Teaching . 

Technician Courses 

Bobert Devin, Coordinator of Agricultural Technology at Vabash ‘ . 
Valley College, Mt. Camel, Illinois, said the problems in technical 
courses are primazUy: v 

■ . i>. , • . # ' • , 

' ' ' ' ' / V ' 

1. Finding qualified agricultural mechanics teachers. 

2. Selection of students..^ ^ . 

3* Obtaining adequate space, tools and equipment, 'and obtaining 
suitable work stations for "on the job" placement of students. 

Miscellaneous . 



Forrest Bear reported good success with three«-day woricshops for 
teachers on hydraulic principle using tuiiversily staff and mismfacturer's 
representative. 

' -I ' 

Bear also reported the use of new plan sheets which include, in 
addition to the drawing, Estops for constzuction, skills to be learned, 
and evaluation of con^leted p^jeots. He. mentioned °the potential for 
using the 8 mm movie projectors for selfrteaching of mariy skill 
activities as a supplement to derndnstrations. 

Curtis Weston .discussed similar plan sheets^ he has developed and 
booklets for larger, more complex projects. 

Research . ° 

> Hensel reported that a recent survey by the Vocational Center 

for Vocational and Technical Education indicated that 37 of il8’etates / 
coiisidered agriculture mechanics as the area, of agrioulture education < 
which will haye the greatest need for teachers in the future.. 



Overseas Oppo 






1 ,^ 




Marvin ThoiQ>son discussed |he conditions in Nigeria- such as climate, 
ex^s, the people, language and c^ture, educational system, and possible 
future development^. ' . 




FFA Executive Secretaries s G. D. Coil» XUtoolS 

fi # ^ 

The ffleetirig was called to order by Donovan Coil» Executive Secretary 
from Illinois, who tu»«i it over to the Acting Chalxman, Gerald Bhrton, 
Exectitl^ Secretaiy from lowar 

1. Mr. Edwards discussed the following problem areas with, the group: 

Honorary A merioan Famer Degrees for State Staff Peraonnal ^ 

It was suggested that a set of general guidelines be developed 
rather than a stri^ct scoire card* Anyone with suggestions for guidelines ^ 

should submit them to Mr* Coil or Mr* Barton* 

' ^ * 



Judges for Regional Contest Activities 

wl31 be made in early August* The National FFA ' 
\^^detion will pay the ^enses to bring three state staff members to 
Chicago to judge the activities* ‘ \ 

Gentral Regional ‘ Public Speaking Contest ^ 



The° contest will be held ^esday morning, October itth, just prior 
to the National* FFA Convention in Kansas City* A Kaxlsas representative, 
Harold Shoaf, will serve as chairman of the contest if it Is agreeable 
with the state supemsor* The states to pro^dde judges are Iowa, Kansas, 
and Kentucky* This order is followed waoh year alphabetically by states 
in the region* 

FFA Work C^wm^tt ge _to Discuss FFA Problems and Make 
tions t o the National 

1 # committee will meet in May prior to the July Board Meeting. 

Mr* Gerald Barton is one of our regional representatives* 



National FFA Theme for 1G66-67 

'We Will Need Farmers in Your Future" has been tmitatlvely 
' selected* Other topics were discussed and the final selection will be 
^de in the near future. The Importance of an immediate decision on the 
theme was stressed* Theme selected is "Agriculture— Strength of America* " 

Girls in FFA 

. The general feeling was that the National Constitution should be 
changed to admit girls and that the decision should come from the 
National Board of Edrectors and Board of Student- Officers* 

Mr* Caries discussed the following topics with the gzoup: 



' Mr. Carnes explained t^e suggested procedures for collecting dues 
and reporting membership to the state and natipnal levels. It was 
genenQly agreed that the form should be kept as slnqple as possible and 
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that in noat states it nould be desirable for the fozns to be distributed 

bgr the state# rather than nailing^ them directly to the/ohapters from the 

National office* 

' ■ "■ 

3* (hiestlons on' FNA‘ Awards were disc ussed b y Ibe group. ' The areas 
disoussed: 

- V '-V • ^ • . r- 

a* Wh^t new eji^xliiiental and demonstration programs in agrl* 
cultural ooeii^ations# other than fandng# hare been initiated 
this yearT l&ch state representative present eocplained their 
new program* The group, Indioated their desire to have the 
$30 #000 from the National FTA Foundation continued for the 
experimental programs again next year* ^ 

b* Wlw has been your experience with the new proficiency awards : 
oxnamental horticulture ai|d home laprovementl Too early to say* 

o* What awards# if any# shoi^ be consideied for achievement in 
. post«high school programs'? No conclusions* 

^ Jim Stitslein' - NationalJPFA Vice President 



hjat 



Jim talked wi^ the group abojut his desire to leaxn of state 
problems that nekl to be taken up with the board of student' officers, 

5* Fhillp *. national Safety Council* Chicago 

‘ Mr< Schmidt explained the safety Idt program and the National 
Safety Congress* The executive secretaries indicated that they 
would like to have the kits and other materials as early as possible 
in order that they can be supplied to the local chapters* 

6* Host valuable part of the session each year is the exchange of 
materials and the discussion and explanation that followed* 

The FFA Executive Secretary wishes to express appreciation to the 
program planning' committee for setting up a discussion group 
meeting for us* Many valuable ideas were exchanged* 



Instructional AiUs Specialists: Harold Crawford# Iowa 
1 * Review of Activities in the Various States 
a* Illinois / ^ 

(1) 1965-66 Report of the Professional bfonoation Committee# 
AVA# dlstxlbuted to state supervisory and teacher training 
Staffs* Additional copies available to the states in 
request* . 

{2) Catalog of materials from Illinpis Center .distributed in- 
cludllng ?%lsts of subject matter units# lists of revised sub> 
ject matter units# lists of programmed instruction units# 
lists cf screnibled. lesson programs# samples of overhead 
projection materials* 
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(1 ) /The andid-l^torliQ usedTby Prof. S, N. Postleiralt in 

the teaching of biology at Purdue was discussed for possible 
applications to agricultural eiTOcation situations* 

* . . • . ’ * 

(2) - Teaching units for- young adult and adult fanner groups have 

been developed (listed in 1965-66 AVA catalog in Prof. In- 
formation). , 

(3) A source listing of connercial teaching aids for use in vo- 

. , ag has been developed (listed in I965-66 AVA. catalog of 

Prof. Info nnatlon). ^ 

c. Nebraska . 

(1 ) Teaching units on fans management are being developed. 

(2) Teaching imits on principles of livestock production 

. are in process of development. ' 

‘ d. Ohio 

• - 

(1) Special committees of vo-ag teachers are working' on vai^ous 
teaching units, with unite on seeds and comb^ibd, now 
completed. Seven workshops for teachers are held using 
4c funds, to develop these unite. ^ 

* t - 

6. Wisconsin 

(1) ”A Summary Report of Vo«Ag. in Wisconsin” developed for in- 
fo imation of guidance counselors was distributed. 

(2) An outline, of a forestry unit was distributed. 
f« Iowa 

♦ . * ■ 

(1) A list of agricultural englneezing references has been 

compiled. ’ 

(2) Summaries of the off-farm agricultural occupation competency * 
studies were distributed. 

g. Minnesota 

(1 ) A. brief report, on the development of an Upper 'Midwest Regional 
• Curriculum Development laboratory was presented. 

2. Future Actions 

a. Listings are needed of both, literature being produced and literaturi 
recently produced to keep everyone up to date. / 
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b« It was siiggested that the coBonlttee's hext meeting 'be held 

during the August Hegional Beseareh Conference, .and that . 
prior to that time the chaixnah check with committee members 
tb detejimihe progress in prodnction of instructional materials. 

c« Duane Blake re-elected. Chaintian for 1966-6?* 



State Supervisors : Balph Guthrie., Illinois 

Prior to the meeting, all head state supervisors in the Central 
Region were contacted for suggestions for possible items for discussion 
at this meeting* The suggestions received were duplicated p^or to the 
meeting and distributed to those in attendance* After receiving these 
suggestions, others were adde^ by members in attendance; A priority 
list was made and the following items were discussed: ' 

1* Official business of Region V and VI and Central Region. 

2. The future of PFA 

a. Girls in FFA 

b. Post-hl^ school organizations 

3* The teacher supply situation. 

4* Guidelines in off -f am occupations* 

■ 

5« What effect will recently enacted Veterans ' legislation 
have upon verteran's training In agriculture* 

6* What has been the impact of the elementary-secondary 
education act on vocatlonul agriculture? 

Supervisors discussed, each topic vigorously by raising questions 
and noting problems, but had few answers or. solutions. The chaiman 
gleaned the following conclusions from the discussion, but they may 
not represent the consensus of opinion of the group; 

1. FFA , > 

a. Girls. in FFA 

jt 

(1) Divided opinions 

b. Post4iigh school organization 

. ^1) Those , enrolled in post-high school programs 

should fom their own organization; 

2. Teacher Supply 
a. Very short at present 
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b. May improve in two yeaw 

(1) More en^il^ in Freshm^ an^i Sophoraofej^' 
years in Ag-Ed w 

-.'.V ^ 0 ' , '• ■ I 

3. Off-Farm Agricultural Occupations 

a. A wide variety of standards exist to different 
states ' ♦ 



(1) May need to coordinate guidelines for OFAO 

' ^ ^ i ' ' ■ 

• ■ ,* ■- X, . 

4, Veterans legislation 

a. Little tofoimation available on this topic ^ 

► ■ ’ 

5# Title. I Eleraentary-Secondaiy Education Act 
a* Competition with regular programs 
b« Should supplement ag-ed 

c. Some areas aare using programs to assist department^ 

The state supervisors' adjoumed at 4:30 p.m. with 15 topics still 
remaining on the agenda that were not discussed. 



Teacher-Educators: A. H. Krebs, Illinbls 

\ 

Moved by Peterson, seconded by Phipps; that Dr. Harold Byram 
reptosent the Region as its, Vice President, and that Dr. Richard H. 

Wilson represent the Region as its altemal^. 

^ Dr. A. H. Krebs was asked ^ to notify Dr. C. Hill regarding the 

officers selected, at this session to represent the North Central Region. 

Dr. Ray Agan' was selected as the representative of the Agri- 
cultural Teacher^Educators for the Region for the Advisory Boa^ of the 
National Center— The Ohio Statb University. ' 

Dr. Peterson (jndvedr^a^ Bradley seconded a motion that the AATEA 
support the conttouance of a Central Regional Conference (^th 13 states 
tocluded) for next ye^r, 19^7; Motion passed. 

Dr. Byr^un asked whether the grobp should support both a conference 
such as this one and a Regional Research Conference. Dr. Bundy moved and 
Phipps seconded that a three-day conference foi^bach, the General and ' • 
the Research, be supported. Motlbh passed. ^ 

Dr. Phipps moved. Dr. Bandy seconded, that Regional Research 
Conference be planned for August 2, 3t 4, in Nebraska, in I 966 . 

Motion passed. . * . ^ . 
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!foved by 1)r* Wilseni seconded by Dr* Roderick # that Br. Byram 
j^conmend to 'the Ececutlve Committees of the A*A*T*E*A* to study and 
then suggest a ''best" method of organization region-4d.se* Motion passed* 

^ Discussion of Current Topics ^ 

Jim H^sel reported that Gene Love i AgrlcultuTO Education Research 
Cbmroittee» was preparing the Report of Studies and that Hr* Runslcker was 
able to secure the funds to finance the project* 

Dr* Bender reported on the work of the AVA«-Agriculture EduShtion 
pommittee headed by Dr* Ralph J* Woodlni entliled "The Recruitment of 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture* " 

a* Suggestions for recruiting ^re to be sent to the leaders 
in each of the 13 states* * 

* fir ■ 

b* Certificates for teachers of teachers are being prepared* 

c* Posters and brochures are Valeo being prepared* 

** • * ' ■ 

d n- ' • ‘ 

d* Recruitment exhibit is bei^g planned for the National . 

FFA Convention* ’ • " 

Dr«.J^rebscalled for reports .from representatives of the various 
states on ^e topics listed in the agenda* This agenda was prepared 
by Dr* Krebs. from. suggestions recelyed through inquiry of state teacher 
educajx>rs*V 

~Ofspecial significance was the report that there will be a 
combined shortage of nearly 120 teachers of agriculture in the Central 
Region in 1966* No relief is in sight for 1967. 
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